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RICHARD M. THOMPSON, 
SECRETARY OF THE Navy. 


“HE portrait before us indicates a man | man well can be. 
of uncommonly active temperament, | de 
as free from Srossness and coarseness as a 


There is almost feminine 
licacy in the structure of the face and in 
its expression, and that peculiar absence 
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of animalism, hardness, severity, tyranny, 
and vuigarity which unfortunately mark 
so many faces and heads, particularly those 
of men prominent in the affairs of public 
life. The reader will observe that the side- 
head seems flattened ; it is not bulged out 
between the corner of the eyebrow and the 
opening of the ears. We sometimes see 
heads that are very round and thick from 
side to side, indicating financial selfishness, 
animal appetite, with elements of cunning 
and cruelty. That sort of development 
seems to be quite deficient in this head, 
and therefore we have a right to expect a 
delicate, respectable, refined, spiritual-look- 
ing face. Being tall and commanding in 
figure, and being entirely free from sur- 
plus fullness, he must be remarkable for 
his physical activity—for a lithe, elegant, 
graceful style of action. He must be easy 
in his working power, and every fiber of his 
constitution be obedient to the mandates of 
the judgment and the will. For a man who 
is over sixty-eight years of age he has a 
young, sprightly look. There is nothing in 
that face that looks weary, worn, and slug- 
gish—as if life had begun to be a burden ; 
but everything about it speaks of that 
bright, cheerful spirit which relishes all 
that belongs to life, and appreciates every- 
thing that is refined, intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual. 

That is a very harmonious intellect. The 
perceptive organs being large, enable him 
to appreciate all the facts of life; the quali- 
ties of matter; impart the love of truth, 
the disposition to acquire information, and 
the ability to use it to good advantage. 
The middle section of the forehead shows 
memory of facts, places, and times. He has 
the sign of excellent language, and the tal- 
ent to acquire literary knowledge. The up- 
per part of the forehead shows analytical 
power, discrimination, ability to reason and 





think, the disposition to study mind and 
motive, and ability to comprehend, at a 
glance, the qualities and characteristics of 
men. He appreciates the witty and the 
beautiful; is strongly inclined to be up- 
right, sympathetical, devotional, persever- 
ing, and honest. 

He has the sign of energy combined with 
activity, and will incline to mingle intellec- 
tual and moral qualities with all the forces 
of his nature. He is not a man who is 
adapted to smite his way through physical 
obstacles and become master of affairs con- 
nected merely with matter, but is a natural 
educator; is adapted to teach, to put forth 
ideas, to lead the world in its intellectual 
and moral phases, rather than to guide its 
fiscal affairs and achieve its physical ends. 
Some men are adapted to fight the battle 
of life in building roads through mountain 
regions, rjding the stormy ocean, and curb- 


ing the turbulence of rough men and fierce 


animals ; they have in themselves a great 
deal of that which is forcible and fierce, but 
they are not adapted to rule in the higher 
realm of mind and character. This gentle- 
man belongs to the mental and moral, rath- 
er than to the physical department of life 
and its affairs. 


Of the Cabinet appointments made by 
President Hayes immediately upon his as- 
sumption of the Executive chair, that of 
Richard M, Thompson, to be Secretary of 
the Navy, appeared to be received with par- 
ticular satisfaction. Although nearly sev- 
enty years of age, having been born in Cul- 
pepper County, Virginia, on the 9th of June, 
1809, Mr. Thompson’s vigor of body and 
mind, and honorable career in public and 
private life, commanded the approval of all 
parties. He comes ofa stock regarded as 
highly respectable. His parents being in 
good circumstances, were able to give him 
an excellent education, including a collegiate 
course. As a youth, however, he inclined 
toward adventure, and before he became 
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of age, roamed into the wilds of Kentucky, 
where several years were spent in an ad- 
venturous career, and then he settled in 
Louisville, taking the place of a clerk ina 
country store. The duties, however, of this 
relation soon became over-tiresome, and he 
left it and went to Lawrence County, Indi- 
ana, where an opportunity being afforded 
for teaching school, he tried that. A few 
months sufficed to tire him of pedagogics, 
and he again entered a store, this time hav- 
ing the intention of making merchandising 
his vocation. Here, however, he took up 
the study of law, and devoted his nights to 
it. After three years’ preparation, he ap- 
plied for admission to the bar of the State 
of his adoption, and was admitted. This 
introduction to the practice of law proved 
but the introduction to an active political 
career, for the same year of his enrollment 
as a lawyer he was elected to serve as rep- 
resentative of the Whig party in the Legis- 
lature of Indiana. The following year he 
was re-elected, and the year after that, viz., 
1836, he was chosen Senator, and during 
the two years’ term served as president fro 
tempore of the body, and acted also as 
Lieutenant-Governor. 

The exciting Presidential campaign of 
1840 awakened his zealous interest, and he 
labored in behalf of the Harrison party, 
both as a writer and speaker. At the elec- 
tion he served as Presidential Elector. All 
this political experience served to advance 
his reputation materially, and in 1841 he 
was made a Whig candidate for Congress, 
and elected for the term which ended in 
1843. In 1844 we find him again a Presi- 
dential Elector; in 1847 a second time can- 
didate for Representative in Congress, and 
successful. At the close of this term he 
withdrew somewhat from active politics, 
and devoted himself to the practice of his 
profession at Terra Haute. His friends 
did not, of course, let him off easily, 
but proffered numerous honorable posi- 
tions, which he declined. The confidence 
which was placed in his ability is exhibited 
by the fact that, under President Tyler’s 
administration, he was offered the appoint- 
ment of Chargé d'affaires to Austria. He 
was also offered the office of Recorder of 
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the General Land ‘Office by President Fill- 
more. 

In 1860, after ten years of private life, we 
find him again in the arena, framing and 
reading the resolutions adopted, as its 
platform, by the Republican Convention at 
Chicago. As may be inferred from this 
participation in the canvass, he was a warm 
supporter of Lincoln, casting his vote in his 
behalf as Presidential Elector in 1854. He 
has the reputation, in the West, of having 
prepared a greater number of party plat- 
forms than any other living politician. In 
1868 he was delegate to the Republican 
National Convention in Chicago, which 
nominated General Grant. In 1876 he 
acted as chairman of the Indiana delega- 
tion to the Cincinnati Convention, at which 
time he offered the name of Senator Mor- 
ton in a speech which was marked by its 
vigor and eloquence. 

Mr. Thompson is in the possession of ex- 
cellent health, his tall, commanding figure 
evincing in every movement the elastic en- 
ergy of fifty, and such mental freshness as 
is rarely met with in persons of his age. 
His countenance is indicative of strength, 
softened and refined by culture, and it is 
attractive to the observer. As a speaker 
he is dignified—a little formal, perhaps, yet 
persuasive and impressive. He is consid- 
ered one of the best political speakers of 
the day. The general poise of the man re- 
minds one of the characterizations of gen- 
tlemen of the old school. 
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THE MUSCLES AND FACIAL EXPRES- 
SION.—The great Callen has said, that man 
alone among all beings possesses a physiog- 
nomy, because alone he has a soul; and has 
received an open and smooth visage in or- 
der that nothing might fetter the external 
manifestation of the numerous passions 
which agitate him. Hence, the marvelous 
personal dissimilarity among human beings, 
which the increase of mankind will never 
diminish. Poets and painters labor unceas- 
ingly to depict the ideal human visage, to 
search to portray the primitive type; and 
physiologists, not the less laboriously study 
by what mechanism the features undergo so 





170 
numerous changes, under the influence of 
the passions. In this study Duchenne, of 
Boulogne, has long been distinguished by 
the perseverance and the ingenuity of his 
searches. There are twenty-six muscles 
which bring about the expression of the 
features, and while each can act in an iso- 
lated manner, they ordinarily work in groups 
of twos and threes. M. Duchenne not only 
produces the expression of the passions by 
electricity, while the subject operated upon 
is perfectly passive, but he fixes these im- 
pressions by means of photography. Ac- 
cording to him, the features are never in a 
state of repose, and certain movements, con- 
stantly repeated under the influence of a 
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predominating sentiment, produce those 
wrinkles which form the stamp of physiog- 
nomy; hence, why the face is designated 
“the mirror of the soul.” Duchenne asserts 
that these tiny muscles which are developed 
upon the skin of the face, constitute an im- 
mutable alphabet for expressing the same 
sentiment among the peoples the most sep- 
arated, thus indicating a common origin. 
These movements of the features are a nat- 
ural manifestation, quite independent of the 
will, and this absence of connection can be 
best comprehended in the case of a man, a 
prey to natural terror, and the accomplished 
actor, who succeeds in depicting the same 
passion by force of will. I 
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LETTERS FROM A SON IN COLLEGE. 
No. I. 
THE STUDY OF METAPHYSICS ACCORDING TO THE SCHOOLS. 


Y DEAR FATHER:—I write you in 

much perplexity and discouragement 
for some words of counsel and cheer, if there 
are any that you can give me. We have just 
finished our first term of Senior year, and 
lave passed through our course of instruc- 
tion in mental philosophy. I have always 
regarded the studies of Senior year as well 
fitted to crown our course of instruction, 
and have looked forward with pleasing an- 
ticipations to the time when we should be 
freed from the dry details cf Greek roots, 
conic sections, and logarithms, and should 
rise into the higher fields of political science, 
and mental and moral philosophy. But I 
confess, as I sit to-night looking back over 
the term just closed, and listening to the 
boisterous rejoicings of my fellow-students 
over the last examination finished, that I 
feel quite blue and disheartened. Your pre- 
vious letters gave me such clear ideas of the 
wise adaptability, the harmony, and the 
complete unity which characterize the ele- 
ments of man’s physical nature, and showed 
me how completely our physical well-being 
may be secured by obedience to the laws 
which govern our bodily frames, that I 
looked forward with much expectation to 
our course in mental science, hoping that it 
would give me as clear an exposition of 





man’s mental nature as your letters had pre- 
viously done of his physical. But our course 
of instruction in this department is finished, 
and my expectations have not been realized. 

This has occurred not from any lack of 
diligence on my part, nor from want of abil- 
ity and faithfulness on the part of my teach- 
er. He has certainly been zealous in his 
endeavors to giwe me a clear view of the 
principles of the science, and I have ap- 
plied myself so earnestly to the subject as 
often, | fear, to violate your express injunc- 
tions in regard to health. There is some- 
thing about the system so incomprehensible 
and ambiguous, and when applied to the 
common affairs of life, so impracticable and 
unsatisfactory, that it has sometimes ap- 
peared to me more like a figment of the 
imagination than a science founded in nat- 
ure. Were I alone in this opinion of the 
subject, my inability to obtain a clear view 
of it might be attributed to mental incapac- 
ity. But since some of the best scholars in 
the class have met with the same difficulties 
which I have experienced, and complain of 
their inability to make any practically useful 
application of the principles of the science, 
I can not but think that the fault must lie 
in the subject itself, or its method of treat- 
ment. 
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But perhaps, after all, | am premature in 
my despondency because I have not ob- 
tained a clear understanding of the subject 
in a single term. For I remember that one 
or two lessons were taken up at the begin- 
ning of the course with a consideration of 
the peculiar difficulties which naturally lie 
in the way of mental investigation. ‘‘ The 
subject,”” we were told, “is, for many rea- 
sons, obscure, demanding the most patient 
and profound study.” The difficulty of turn- 
ing the mind in upon itsclf, and making its 
own phenomena the object or its investiga- 
tion, was represented as one of the greatest 
magnitude, because from infancy “ the mind 
has been accustomed in its agency to turn 
its attention outward to the phenomena of 
nature, and gain its facts in the perception 
of the objects of an external world.”” This 
old habit, we were told, must be broken up, 
and a habit of looking inward must be cul- 
tivated. “The mind is to make its own 
phenomena its study, and turn its attention 
inward on its own action. It is, as it were, 
to hold itself out to its own inspection, and 
turn itself round on all sides to its own ob- 
servation. The organs of sense must be 
shut up, and the material world shut out, 
and the mind shut in upon itself and made 
to become familiar with its own action.” 
For we could not expect to make any satis- 
factory progress in mental science till we 
had acquired this habit of introspection. 

We were told, moreover, for our encour- 
agement: “That it should not be antici- 
pated by any student that this difficulty 
would be overcome without rigid and per- 
severing self-discipline, because the effort 
steadily to look in this unaccustomed direc- 
tion induces a weariness which destroys the 
capability for clear perception and patient 
investigation. On this account the fixed 
and prolonged observation of the inner men- 
tal world is the chosen employment of com- 
paratively few minds, probably not more 
than one in a thousand of our more enlight- 
ened communities.” 

These difficulties, it must be conceded, 
are discouragingly formidable, and well cal- 
culated to dishearten all but the one ina 
thousand who is so fortunate as to have a 
natural predilection for shutt'ng up the or- 
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|gans of sense, shutting out the material 
| world, and shutting in the mind upon itself. 
| I am really in earnest in my desire to gain 
| a clear view of the laws and principles of 
| mind ; and though my efforts thus far have 
| been discouragingly unsatisfactory, I do not 

propose to give up my search after truth; 

but that search would be prosecuted with. 
much greater zeal and hopefulness if a num- 
| ber of doubts and difficulties which have 
| presented themselves to me during the prog- 

ress of my study should be satisfactorily 
| resolved. I will therefure present these to 
| you, hoping that you will be able to give 
| them clearer and more explicit explanations 
than I have been able to obtain from my 
teacher. 

We have been taught that the mind is a 
self-active agency, and that as such it impels 
the individual to certain habits of thought, 
modes of life, and courses of conduct, which 
constitute in him a distinctive character. 
Now my idea of the object of mental sci- 
ence is that it should resolve the mind into 
its constituent elements, and give us such a 
comprehensive view of its principles and - 
laws that we may be able to trace the deeds 
and characters of men back to their sources 
in the mind. And having thus obtained:a 
knowledge of the mental faculties, their 
laws and modes of activity, then we would 
have definite rules for the training and . 
developing of mind and character. It was 
upon principles analogous to these that 
I pursued the study of physiology, and 
with the very best results. By becoming 
familiar with the different parts of the body, 
their functions, and laws of activity, I have 
been enabled to trace many of the ills which 
I formerly suffered back to their true source, 
and to deduce rules for the practical direc- 
tion of my conduct, which have insured to 
me the best of health. But in my efforts to 
reduce to practice the principles of mind as 
they have been unfolded to us during the - 
past term, I have utterly failed. In the first 
place, I have never been able to get a clear 
idea of what constitutes a mental faculty. 
In the second place, | have never been able 
to learn by what laws, if any, the mental 
faculties are governed. And in the third 
place, I have never been able to trace the 
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common characteristics which we observe 
among men back to their origin in the 
faculties. 

On the contrary, 1 have become bewil- 
dered amid a mass of obscure definitions, 
mazes of metaphysical subtleties, flights of 
metaphysical fancies, and wire-drawn dis- 
tinctions, in which it was necessary to draw 
upon the imagination to discover any differ- 
ences. In short, so far as obtaining rules 
for the practical direction of conduct in the 
common affairs of life, I might just as well 
have devoted my time to the study of 
Choctaw. 

Now, in the first place, I would like to 
have a definite idea of what constitutes a 
mental faculty. Sensation is given as one 
of the “ primitive facts of mind,” and we 
have in this the five senses as faculties for 
hearing, seeing, tasting, smelling, and feeling. 
These faculties are clear and distinct. Each 
has its appropriate organ, which performs 
its peculiar function in accordance with the 
laws of its organization. After we have 


become familiar with these laws, and are 
able to use the organs of the five senses in 


a manner favorable to their highest effi- 
ciency, we feel that we know all about these 
organs which is practically useful. But 
when we are told that “ the identification of 
the reciprocal modification of both the re- 
cipient organ and that which has been re- 
ceived, is precisely what is meant by sensa- 
tion,” we instinctively feel that we have been 
elevated from the commonplace sphere of 
the practical into the exalted region of the 
metaphysical. 

Now a mental faculty, as near as I can 
get at it, is a mode of mental manifestation. 
It is in a similar sense one of the ultimate 
principles of mind, as an element is one of 
the ultimate principles of matter. The hu- 
man mind is divided by our system. of phi- 
losophy into three grand divisions: the In- 
tellect, which is the capacity for knowing ; 
the Susceptibility, which is the capacity for 
teeling ; and the Will, which is the capacity 
for willing. Under Intellect there are given 
as mental faculties—external sense, internal 
sense, fancy, memory, conception, associa- 
tion, abstraction, reflection, judgment, syl- 
logistic conclusion, induction, imagination, 
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and reason. Now these being the clements 
or the ultimate principles of the intellect, 
I suppose all mental exercise connected 
with the capacity for knowing, must origi- 
nate in one or the other of these mental 
faculties. When, therefore, we are told that 
“the poet, mathematician, painter, or sculp- 
tor seems often to have an innate propen- 
sity, each to his special employment; and 
different trades and occupations often find 
such as have a natural adaptation to the par- 
ticular pursuit,” | suppose we must look to 
the mental facu'ties as the source of these 
original biases, because these, doubtless, re- 
sult from an unusual endowment of one or 
several faculties. 

What, then, are the faculties which give 
to the poet, the painter, or the sculptor a 
natural predilection for his special pursuit ? 
I should suppose that fancy, conception, .as- 
sociation, and imagination are all essential 
to a taste for these different pursuits; but I 
am at a loss to explain why, with these fac- 
ulties, the poet is not equally a painter, or 
the painter a sculptor. For is it not, true 
that a man may be an excellent poet, but a 
bad painter? or a skillful sculptor, without 
having any inclination to write verse or 
paint pictures ? 

Again: I observe among my Aine 
dents a great diversity of talent, which I 
have endeavored in vain to trace back to 
their origin in these mental faculties. One 
is an excellent mathematician, but in other 
departments of study is only an average 
scholar; another is especially distinguished 
for his ability as a writer and speaker; and 
another for his skill as a musician. Now 
what is the faculty which gives a natural 
taste for mathematics? . Is it abstraction, 
reflection, induction, or reason? Doubtless, 
some or all of these are essential to the 
mathematician, but are they not equally as 
essential to the metaphysician? To what 
faculties are we to look for the natural abil- 
ity to give expression to ideas by voice or 
pen? Is it to association, judgment, or 
internal sense? To what faculty may a tal- 
ent for music be referred? I confess I am 
unable to conjecture, unless it be syllogistic 
conclusion. 

Upon referring to my teacher for an ex- 
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planation of these difficulties, he said that 
these biases might result from training, cas- 
ual occurrences, or the circumstances in 
which the individual is placed. Much de- 
pended upon attention, or the power of 
fixing the mind intently upon any given 
subject. Sir Isaac Newton, he said, once 
remarked that he did not know that there 
was any difference in mental capacity be- 
tween him and other men, except in the 
power of application. He was able to fix 
his mind so intently on a given point as to 
shut out entirely all extraneous ideas; and 
thus he was enabled to bridge the deepest 
chasms, and scale the loftiest peaks of phi- 
losophy, which to men of less intensity of 
mind were impassable and inaccessible. I 
could see that training is very important in 
attaining excellence in any occupation ; I 
could see, also, that the circumstances in 
which an individual is placed may greatly 
favor the development of certain tastes. 
But it occurred to me that many individuals, 
even with the best training, are often sur- 
passed by those whose opportunities have 
been limited. And if excellence in any 
given direction is merely a matter of appli- 
cation, I suppose Newton, who was a pro- 
found mathematician and philosopher, might 
have become equally as celebrated as a poet 
or a painter, had he given his attention to 
these pursuits. Possibly this might have 
been true of Newton; but I think the com- 
mon experience of men is opposed to such 
a theory; certainly among my fellow-stu- 
dents there are those who excel in some 
branches with very little effort, while in 
other departments they are unable to obtain 
an average standing, even with the most 
diligent application. . 

But my difficulties augment the more I 
endeavor to get a substantial basis for my 
progress in clear ideas of these mental facul- 
ties. My text-book says of reflectian, which 
it gives as one of the primitive faculties of 
mind, “ The Aadét of reflection is always 
with difficulty attained.” As the mind is a 
self-active agency, and its faculties are mere- 
ly different modes of its manifestation, I 
supposed that these faculties were innate in 
the mental constitution, and manifested 
themselves spontaneously in their different 





ways upon the presentation to them of their 
appropriate objects. But here we find a 
faculty which is synonymous with habit, 
and which can with difficulty be acquired. 
Am I to understand that the mind is a 
blank at birth, and that all its faculties are 
acquired? If so, can there be any such 
thing as mental science? For upon what 
principles can it be affirmed that the mind 
will go out into such and such modes of 
manifestation ? 

My attempts to unravel the mystery of 
these faculties are still further complicated 
by the introduction of three general states. 
“The mind, as self-active, produces itself 
into several different general states, which 
thus become each respectively a capacity for 
specific single exercises. It is here assumed 
that all single acts may originate in one or 
the other of these general states, and which 
states we will here denominate as the Intel- 
lectual state, the Emotive state, and the 
Willing state.” 

These different states are illustrated thus : 
“You may imagine yourself as having been 
among the audience which listened to the 
great Athenian orator in one of his terrible 
Phillipics. In an intellectual state you ap- 
prehended his exordium, so appropriate, so 
captivating ; his narration of topics and ar- 
rangement of matter, so skillful, so logical ; 
his delineation of acts and events, so graph- 
ic, so consecutive ; and his whole argument, 
so comprehensive, so conclusive; that your 
mind was elevated and filled with the 
thought which revealed and proved and 
made you to know so much. But you did 
not rest merely in knowing; you opened 
your mind to emotion and felt the glow of 
patriotism, the deep sense of national honor, 
the shame of servitude, the disgrace of cow- 
ardice, and burning indignation against the 
tyrant. But neither did you rest in this 
state of deep emotion ; you roused every en- 
ergy of your enkindled spirit, and held all 
ready for the most prompt and determined 
execution ; while you shouted with the 
thousands of Athens—‘Let us march 
against Philip !’” 

Now, if the mind, as a self-active agency, 
goes out in specific modes of activity, 
through its individual faculties, I can not 
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see the use of encumbering the subject with 
a consideration of these different states. 
When a man approaches me with a view of 
winning my support to a certain measure, 
my reflection, judgment, and reason are 
called into activity in the consideration of 
the facts and arguments which he presents. 
Other faculties may indeed be concerned to 
a greater or less extent in giving me a cor- 
rect view of the merits of the subject, but it 
is by no means essential that every intellec- 
tual faculty be called into activity. What, 
then, is the advantage of considering the 
mind as first projecting itself into a certain 
general state, which embraces all these fac- 
ulties, and then being diverted into one, 
two, three, or four of the dozen different 
channels comprehended within that state? 
The only explanation of the matter which 
occurs to me, is that the manifestation of 
the individual faculties may be intensified 
by this operation—as the water which 
turns the mill-wheel has its power increased 
by being diverted from the broad stream 
into a narrower channel. 

I suppose it is reasonable to think that 
among the audience of the great Athenian 
orator different individuals would be differ- 
ently influenced by his Phillipics. In the In- 
tellectual state, some would be particularly 
struck with the force of his logic; others 
with the beauty of his diction; others with 
the power and energy of his style ; and oth- 
ers with the appropriateness of his illustra- 
tions. In the Emotive state, also, some 
would expend their feeling in admiration 
of the orator; others would have their pa- 
triotic feelings deeply stirred and be moved 
to violent indignation against the tyrant ; 
while others would listen to the oration with 
a comparatively calm exterior. Now I 
would like to know the connection between 
these different general states and the differ- 
ent modes of mental manifestation under 
each state. Is it absolutely essential that 
the mind project itself into one of these gen- 
eral states before it can go out into a partic- 
ular mode of manifestation ? Or, if two men- 
tal leaps are essential to the manifestation of 
a particular thought, emotion, or volition, is 
there anything in the first leap to indicate in 
what direction the second will be taken ? 





I hope you will not consider me over- 
critical in these matters, but really my diffi- 
culties seem to grow the further I proceed ; 
for here comes in another view to compli- 
cate these general states still further. My 
text-book says: “ An original peculiarity of 
mind may be an occasion for these general 
states in reference to particular ends of ac- 
tion. The native artist is ever prompt to 
know, feel, and will in reference to favorite 
topics. The native poet or mathematician 
is permanently in readiness for all specific 
exercises which relate to his congenial pur- 
suit. But aside from all constitutional bias, 
an act of will may be an occasion for the 
self-active mind to produce within itself the 
required general capacity.” 

When I had attained a notion of the indi- 
vidual faculties, I supposed 1 had reached 
the last analysis of mind, according to our 
system. It appeared to me that it only re- 
quired the given occasion to cause the mind 
to go forth spontaneously into exercises of 
memory, association, abstraction, concep- 
tion, etc. But 1 found that back of the in- 
dividual faculties lay three general states, 
and that it was necessary to consider the 
mind as projecting itself into one or more 
of these states before it was capable of man- 
ifesting itself through the individual facul- 
ties. Here, sur¢ly, I thought, I had reached 
the true basis of our philosophy, beyond 
which it would be unnecessary to study 
mind, unless we would discover its essence, 
and all attempts of this sort our philosophy 
disclaimed. But now I find, that even in 
the general states I had not reached the last 
analyses of mind ; for back of these, as their 
cause and occasion, I find constitutional 
bias and will. I had .supposed that these 
biases originated in a predominance of one 
or several mental faculties, since it is through 
the mind that they are manifested, and no 
attempt has been made to go back of the 
mind to ascertain their cause. Hence we 
have the anomaly of an irresistible tendency 
to activity of a portion of the mind, project- 
ing the mind as a whole into a certain state, 
that it may go out into activity through the 
individual faculties which constitute this 
very portion. 

Again we are told that “the Intellectual 
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state is immediately from the self-activity ; 
the Emotive state is attained only in con- 
nection with the Intellectual state ; and the 
Willing state is attained only in connection 
with both the Intellectual and the Emotive 
states. A choice or any act of the will de- 
mands an object in which it may terminate, 
as truly as does an emotion. We can not 
choose, except there is something in the 
consciousness on which the choice may fix 
itself. There must be some object as known, 
and thus the necessity for an Intellectual 
state. But the mere dry apprehension of 
an object is not a sufficient occasion for a 
choice. There is nothing which can prop- 
erly be called a motive or reason. Some 
feeling must be awakened toward the object, 
either of desire or obligation, or the condi- 
tions for volition are not given. We can 
not choose unless there is something conge- 
nial to be attained in the choice, and this 
can occur only in an Emotive state. As 
well no object as an object which awakens 
no feeling of interest or of duty. The Will- 
ing state, as capacity for putting forth any 
voluntary exercises, must thus be preceded 
by both an object known and an object felt, 
and must thus be occasioned by both an In- 
tellectual and an Emotive state.” 

Contrast this with the closing clause of 
the previous quotation : “ An act of the will 
may be an occasion for the self-active mind 
to produce within itself the required general 
capacity.” Here again we have the anom- 
aly of the will, which can be manifested 
only in the Willing state, which state “ must 
be occasioned by both an Intellectual and 
an Emotive state,” actually producing the 
states, without the previous existence of 
which, we were told, it itself could not exist. 

I begin to fully appreciate the magnitude 
of the difficulties against which we were 
warned in the beginning. I fully concur 
with our author that “the subject is for 
many reasons obscure ;” for even with “ the 
most patient and profound study” I have 
not been able to fathom the mysteries of its 
fundamental principles. Perhaps, however, 
it is asking too much of metaphysics to de- 
mand that its principles be brought to the 
test of common experience, since in the in- 
vestigation of mind we were expressly en- 
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joined “to shut up the organs of sense, to 
shut out the material world, and to shut in 
the mind upon itself,” that, I suppose, it 
might revel amid the vagaries of its own 
imaginings, untrammeled by any considera- 
tions of their practical utility. 

But again: We are told, “‘ Where no par- 
ticular bias is given from nature, and only 
passing circumstances prompt the mind to 
go into its general states, these will be espe- 
cially fluctuating and unstable if not held in 
one direction by occasion of a steadfast pur- 
pose. Nothing makes a man consistently 
steadfast in either intellectual character, 
affection, or voluntary action, but the per- 
petual dominion of a deep and steadfast 
purpose.”’ 

Well may I cry out, like the Greek phi- 
losopher of old, “ Eureka! Eureka!!”’ for I 
have at last found the ultimate principie of 
mind — “a deep and steadfast purpose.” 
We have got down to the root of the matter 
at last; for back of the individual faculties, 
back of the general states, lies the all-potent 
principle—a deep and steadfast purpose. 
The states and faculties are its mere vas- 
sals. It holds the reins, and they are driven 
by it whithersoever it chooses. We will not 
question too closely the origin of this deep 
and steadfast purpose ; whether it is a sort 
of mzsus, springing up within us, perfectly 
independent of the material body and the 
immaterial soul; or whether it comes from 
the heavens above, the earth beneath, or 
the waters under the earth. It is enough to 
know that in it we have reached the true 
basis of our philosophy, beyond which hu- 
man investigation becomes vague specula- 


tion. As the ancients rested satisfied in the 
belief that the world is supported on the 
back of a tortoise, without troubling them- 
selves about what supported the tortoise, 
so I will rest satisfied in this tortoise of the 
mental world—a deep and steadfast purpose. 
But I fear I have already wearied you 
with my doubts and difficulties, though I 
have not yet presented one-half of them. 
Perhaps, Lenses! when the difficulties 
which encumber the principles of the sci- 
ence shall have been explained, those which 
occur in their application will be satisfacte- 
rily answered. While if the former can not 
be resolved, further consideration of the sub- 
ject will be useless. Affectionately yours, 


FILIUS CONFIDENS, 
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THREE GLORIOUS BEINGS ONCE. 


Taree glorious beings once 
Used all their highest powers, 
The noblest work to make 
To grace this world of ours. 


Minerva, Neptune, Jove, 
All joined the contest great, 
And Momus was the judge 
Their rival claims to state. 


Then, first, Jove made a man, 
One step from angel down— 
To lead creation’s van, 
And wear creation’s crown. 


His brow a sky serene, 
His eye a starry fire, 

With godlike form and mien, 
His soul a quivering lyre. 


A house Minerva made, 
Worthy an angel’s home ; 

With halls with amber laid, 
And shining sapphire dome, 


And star-eyed lilies fair 

Its azure walls traced o’er, 
And gems and daisies rare 
"Inlaid its golden floor. 


Over its windows high 
Unfading roses climbed, 

And tireless fountains nigh 
Their fairy music chimed. 


Then Neptune made a snowy bull, 
With art and wisdom wise ; 

High arching horns so beautiful, 
And great, far-seeing eyes. 


Then spake the critic Momus— 
So dignified and wise— 
“ This man’s a failure, worthless, 
No beauty in him lies. 


“There should have been a window, 
A window in his breast— 





To show each thought and feeling, 
Each fancy he possessed. 


This house is all lost labor— 
It should have been on wheels, 
To move from evil neighbor 
Whene’er he swears or steals. 


“ This bull is very faulty, too— 
A bull alone in name— 
His horns should be his eyes below, 
To see where he takes aim. 


“There’s no expression in his face, 
No graceful curve of throat ; 
He don’t deserve the smallest place 
Among the bulls of note.” 


Then out from heaven, great father Jove, 
With vengeful, flashing eyes, 

The senseless critic furious drove, 
And thus indignant cries : 


“No beauty the fault-finding one 
In others good can see ; 
Before you blame what we have donc, 
Yourself more perfect be. 


“For he who finds the most of fault 
Has most of faults his own ; 
And only greatest souls can let 
Another's faults alone. 


“For pruning here and praising there— 
So all the flowers bloom forth— 
Is the trug critic’s noble care, 
And is his real worth. 


“Ere you condemn our labors all 
In spirit or in letter, 
To aid you wit and wisdom call 
And make us something better. 


“Since Jove is older than you all, 
Ye critics nice and wise, 
Deep in your hearts his words should fall 
Down from Olympian skies.”’ 
LYDIA M, MILLARD. 





A Goop WorRK.—Whoever has written 
a single paragraph which has strengthened 
the weak, or improved the ignorant, or en- 
couraged the faint-hearted, given fresh hope 
to the despairing, or softened the hard- 
hearted, or cleared the mists from the 
doubting mind, brought a happy smile into 
the eyes of the suffering, or turned a wan- 
derer from the paths of destruction to the 
paths of Life, has certainly done a good 





work, although his reward may not be 
here. His work may seem as nothing in 
the eyes of those who judge of work sim- 
ply by the number of dollars and cents 
which it has earned, or at which it may 
be estimated. Not that it should be in- 
ferred that good work does not deserve re- 
muneration; but, whether rewarded or not, 
our work should bear the test of our own 
scrutinizing conscience. G. A. H. 
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1LHE AINGYO OF JAPAN, 


LIFE IN THE DEEP. 


HE researches of naturalists and ex- 
plorers in the depth of the sea have re- 
vealed many things of which we previously 
had no conception. Not only the wonder- 
ful plants which are found hundreds and 
thousands of feet beneath the surface com- 
mand the admiration and protracted analy- | 
sis of scientists, but the extent and variety | 
of animal life in the water fill us with aston- | 





Perhaps there is even more interest attached 
to the observation of the habits of the ani- 
mal whose home is the water, than of the ani- 
mal who lives on land, because the relations 
of the former are so entirely different and re- 
quire a specially adapted organization. We 
have watched gold fish darting within the 
narrow boundaries of a glass globe and found 
much enjoyment in scanning their structure 


ishment. Not many years ago the keeping | and action, and do not wonder that chil- 
of a tank in which fish were preserved alive | | dren are attracted by the glittering finny 
had the character of a curiosity ; now many | creatures whenever they see them. 

homes are adorned with aquaria, in some | In Europe the influence of the aquarium 
cases the private collection being of consid- | as an instructor of the public, has been ap- 
erable extent, interest being shown in that | preciated to the extent of establishing it as 
direction by some persons just as libraries | a permanent feature in some of the large 
or collections of coins or bric-a-brac are | cities. Fish from the different quarters of 
made by those who have the time and means | the globe are there collected and placed in 
as well as the penchant. It is certainly a | tanks so that their shapes, colors, equipage 
very pleasant employment of a part of one’s | of fin and spine and gill can be conveniently 
leisure, to watch the movements of fish. | seen. In London there is a collection of 
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very large extent; from the first opening, it | area large enough to permit a tasteful and 
has proved a central attraction to the Lon-| convenient arrangement of tanks, rustic 
don public. Some attempts were made in | work, and statuary, so that the appearance 
this country from time to time to organize | of the whole is that of a garden where one 
an aquarium on a large scale, but until re- | can find grateful refreshment even when the 
cently have not proved successful. dog-star burns the fiercest, on account of the 

Now the citizens of New York rejoice over | great bodies of water inclosed in the tanks. 
a series of animated pictures of life in the | There one can study the natural history of 
deep which have no superior anywhere. | the sea in.a scientific manner, if he please, so 
An enterprising gentleman by the name of | great is the variety of subjects afforded by the 
W. C. Coup conceived the plan of which the | collection. There are fish large and fish 
present enterprise is the oulcome, a few small, the shark, the porpoise, those ainphib- 
years ago. He proposed to the city auihor- | ious monsters, the hippopotamus, the sea- 
ities to construct an aquarium iv the Central ! lion, and the alligator , the whale, the stur- 


Sea-Horss. 


Park, under conditions which were necessa- | geon, the skate, the octopus, the little sea- 
rily connected with an undertaking so ex- | horse, the stickleback, the crab, the oyster 
pensive; but as the Park Commission was | and the scallop, the star-fish and the seal, 
not authorized to treat with him, on account | the anemone and the sea-urchin, etc. There 
of certain legal restrictions forbidding the use | are the wonderfully-tailed—which is repre- 
of public grounds under such conditions, | sented in the engraving at the head of this 
Mr. Coup determined to attempt its estab- | article—and the beautiful and graceful an- 
lishment alone. Subsequently, however, | gel-fish, from the China seas; as well as 
other persons were associated with him,|the ugly-looking gurnard, dragon, and 
and the work was carried to the elaborate | toad fish; there are fish with which we 
completion which it now presents. are familiar and hundreds which we nev- 

The building, which was erected spe- | er saw, but all possessing characteristics 
cially, is admirably adapted for the purpose, | of interest, every one revealing in this 
both by location and furniture, having an ! new, yet very natural relation, habits and 
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qualities deserving close consideration. | their varied organism, and their beautiful col- 


Here we find the little stickleback proudly 
disporting himself, asserting his  sover- 
eignty over fish much larger, building his 
nest in steht of the visitors. It is the 


fa her stickleback, as the reader probably 








‘Dad AnGecn. 
knows, which takes care of the nest after the 
mother has deposited her eggs; thus. per- 
forming the parental duty we humans gen- 


erally leave to woman, with all the anxiety | 


and solicitude which we would impute to the 
most earnest of parents, 


| oring, which truly entitles them to the name 
| of the “flowers of the sea.”’ There is the 


strangely-constructed angler, with his baited 
line, an engraving of whichis given. Then, 
too, we are struck by the grotesque ugliness 
of the sea raven, whose very fu.! 
arinament of spines declares him 
a rather ugly customer to run 
against. The beautiful angel-fishes 
are a central aitraction to visitors 
as a matter of course. We re- 
rmenber many years ago lingering 
wiih boyish delight over a case in 
Barouny’s old muscum down town, 
in. whieh Were two or three dried 
or preserved specimens of this in- 
habiiant of the China seas. One 
con there safely contemplate those 
monsiers, the shark, the hippopot- 
amus, and the alligator, of whom 
iti hove read many terrible stories. 
Perhaps the seals furnish as much 
amusement as any of the denizens 
of the Aquarium. These soft-eyed 
creatures, with their graceful move- 


ments and really intelligent faces, afford 
enieriainment to old and young. 

One of the features worthy of notice of the 

| Aquarium is its department of fish culture, 


‘There has been a great deal of talk in the 
newspapers during the past five or six years 


‘ on this subject, but a practical illustration of 








ALLIGATOR AND YOUNG. 


There is the sea anemone, which strikes 
the visitor as more worthy a place in the 
garden among the plants than in the tank 


the scientist these creatures offer a peculiar- 


ly attractive subject for study on account of | 


which may not have been seen by one 
in ten of those who have read the ac- 


|counts of the operations of Mr. Seth 
with the quick-darting finny tribe. But to | 


Green and others. In one trough may 
be seen, at the proper season, a host of 
minute perfect fish forms, in another the 
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embryo fish in the masses of quivering | ment of scientific periodicals, a laboratory 
jelly or spawn. wherein plaster casts are taken of singular 

It is from Japan that has been procured | or rare specimens for the museum of the 
the wonderful three-tailed fish, or kingyo, ' Aquarium, and for other educational institu- 
for the possession of which an incredible | tions which may desire them. The aim of 
sum was paid. What do our evolution the management has been to present to the 


Anemones, Butt-HeaD, Harvest Fisn, Hermit Cras, SCALLOopPs, etc. 


friends say to him? But not only do we | public as complete an organization of its 
find fish, fish, fish, in this panorama of ocean | kind as time, talent, and money could pro- 
life, but also scientific apparatus in proper | cure. No public work or institution in the 
departments for the use of the expert | city of New York surpasses the Aquarium 
naturalist or student. There are experi- | in interest, in our opinion, Both entertain- 
mental tanks, microscopes, a good assort- | ment and solid instruction are afforded to 
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the visitor. It is an excellent place for | in the water, and a day spent there occa- 


young people. 


Additions are being made | sionally by a parent in company with his 


Sea Dracon. 


constantly to the array of curious and rare 


fishes, so that repeated visits are indispen- | 
sable to one who would learn much of life | 


children could not but add materially to 
their stock of information. 
EDITOR. 











Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
Of paradixe that bas survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurve of virtue. 








OUR WORK. 


WE are stepping upon the threshold 
of a new century, and Progress is 
our motto. As a nation we have taken vast 
strides in the mechanical, the scientific, the 
artistic, the intellectual realms, but what 
advancement in the moral? Has it been in 
keeping with the rapid march of progress 
in other directions? Alas! the reeling, 
Staggering, groaning monster, Sin, lifts its 
accursed head and answers, “‘No!” The 
myriad prisons and kindred institutions of 
our land echo with the sound of hollow 
voices answering, “ No!”’ The vacant stare, 
the hollow eye, the piteous wail of the des- 
titute and homeless answer, “ No! No!” 
But why so much iniquity, woe, and crime ? 
With five letters the major part of the prob- 
lem is solved —drink—strong drink. 





The vices accruing from indulgence in 
stimulants are so familiar it is not necessary 
to reiterate them. They grow as rank as 
weeds in the black soil of the West, and 
are almost as familiar. But there is one so 
black, so horrible, that it commands more 
than a superficial thought in this column, 
viz., the deliberate murder of one man by 
another while under the influence of the 
deadly venom, strong drink. When we 
consider the enormity of this crime com- 
mitted while in the wild frenzy of intoxica- 
tion ; this act of unconscious volition, stain- 
ing the hands with the blood of a dear 
father or mother; when we consider the 
brutalizing effects resulting from excessive 
indulgence in liquors, can we, as enlight- 
ened beings, countenance in any degree the 
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use of fermented beverages? Can we 
withhold our influence for the right? Can 
we labor too earnestly in opening the eyes 
of the ignorant to the myriad injurious ef- 
fects upon the physical, mental, and moral 
condition of the drinker? And not of the 
drinker alone, but the curse he brings di- 
rectly and indirectly upon untold numbers, 
hereditary and influential. 

Science and common-sense teach us that 
all fermented drinks—products of descend- 
ing changes—contain little or no nourish- 
ment for the physical system of man. The 
exhilarating and stimulating effects produced 
by this unnatural narcotic are often misun- 
derstood to be genuine strength; but when 
the stage of abnormal activity has subsided, 
a reaction ensues, and the building up of 
wasted brain and nerve-tissue commences. 

Dr. Jewett, a veteran in the temperance 
lecture field, classes intemperance in three 
stages: first, increased activity of brain, 
producing merriment, excitement, and de- 
sire for a good time; second, derangement 
of mental powers—the criminal stage ; and, 
third, the complete surrender of body and 
mind, resulting in stupidity. 

Much is being said with regard to prison 
reform. Would it not be wise to effect re- 
form outside the prison walls? Shall we, 
with folded hands, see our fathers, our 
brothers recklessly walking near the verge 
of the precipice; see the feet draw nearer 
and nearer; watch listlessly till the fatal 
step is taken, and then search amid the 
débris below for their mangled bodies, and 
vainly endeavor to restore them? God for- 
bid! Let us be up and doing, for “soon 
the night cometh,” and we can not work. 
Let us vigilantly endeavor to exterminate 
the fatal germ generating such poisonous 
fruit! Let us strike at the monster-root of 
so much evii, and in so doing forget not 
that we are dealing with precious souls. 
Aye, many of God’s noblest and best are 
the unhappy victims of Bacchus. We can 
not treat them too kindly; we must extend 
to them the strong hand of sympathy, 
friendship, and help—make them to feel 
that they are our brothers. We must go 
down to them; we can not stand on the 
snowy mountain of disdain and win them 





by our freezing condescension. No! no! 
They must be made to feel that if they en- 
deavor to rise from their fallen condition 
they will receive the sympathy, encourage- 
ment, and aid of all true souls with whom 
they are surrounded; for who can fathom 
the drunkard’s need of sympathy ? 

There has been no practical method es- 
tablished for the complete reformation of 
the inebriate equivalent to the Reform Club. 
All members: of the organization previously 
pledge themselves to abstain from any and 
every kind of intoxicating drink, and to sus- 
tain one another in conforming to their new 
mode of life, Meetings are appointed reg- 
ularly, at which officers chosen from the 
members of the club preside, and the re- 
sponsibility thus espoused serves to revive 
the embers of former manliness long buried 
*neath the ashes of dissipation. New mem- 
bers are continually brought into the fold 
through the influence of present members, 
and thus the good seed is being sown in 
some parts of our land. 

But however vigilant and zealous the 
members of such organizations may be, 
they need the hearty co-operation of wives, 
sisters, and mothers. Indeed, they have 
already accomplished more, in the brief time 
since the praying bands were organized, 
than all that has been accomplished hith- 
erto. They struck the key-note to success 
—prayer—and, trusting in God, they have 
received strength to hope on—work on— 
and their efforts have been and are being 
crowned with success, 

Many of the men rescued from a drunk- 
ard’s grave have no homes, or very unat- 
tractive ones, and they need pleasant, in- 
viting rooms, provided with books, pictures, 
music, and different sources of amusement, 
where they may assemble evenings, or spend 
their leisure hours. A cheerful resort, such 
as the loving hearts and willing hands of 
all true wives and sisters should aid in ap- 
pointing, will serve as the beacon-light 
whose shimmering rays will warn and en- 
tice them from the yawning abysses and 
seductive dens reeking with odors and re- 
sounding with the drunken canadile. 

As we step upon the threshold of the new 
century, and behold the light of its glorious 
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dawning, let us catch a glimpse of the illus- 
trious achievements that will inevitably re- 
sult from our whole-souled endeavors in the 
right. Let us burst the bonds of lethargy 
that have too long withheld us, and strive, 
with new inspiration, to fight the battle of 
life. 

No one is exempt from duty in the tem- 
perance reformation ; it is a call for univer- 
sal labor. Physicians should avoid adminis- 
tering the poison; clergymen should preach 
temperance from the pulpit; fathers and 
mothers should brand the truths of temper- 
ance upon the plastic minds and hearts of 
their little ones in such a manner that they 
will ever cherish an implacable revulsion 
for every drop of degradation, be it wine, 
beer, or any product of distillation. Young 
ladies should not withhold their influence 
in the great reformation; their sphere is 
unlimited. There should exist, in every 
town, three flourishing temperance organi- 
zations. The Reform Club, the Woman’s, 


and the Young Folks’ or Children’s Society. 





Opportunity to escape from former iniquity 
and protection from it is thus afforded per- 
sons of all ages and classes. No sectarian, 
political, or aristocratic views should be al- 
lowed to retard the universal co-operation 
of all members. 

When every temperate citizen is keenly 
alive to the importance of this work ; when 
what is disreputable for the poor man is 
considered disreputable for the rich; when 
temperate men only are elected to office; 
when the intellectual, influential portion of 
our communities live temperate lives ; when 
the moral standard is raised by all to whom 
power, knowledge, and position are given ; 
when strict compulsory laws join hands with 
education, intellectual and moral, upon the 
subject for the masses, we may expect to 
see not only grog dens closed, but prison 
cells, now filled, vacant; miserable homes 
made happy, and the world making an on- 
ward and upward progress of which we 
can now but slightly conceive. 

GRAZIL, 





LIGHT IN DARK PLACES. 


“This mournful truth is everywhere confessed, 
Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.”"—SamugL JOHNSON. 


CHAPTER IV. 
HOW THEY MANAGED TO LIVE, 


ADIE did not communicate the affair 

with the junior member of the bindery 
firm to her mother that night. She con- 
cluded to wait a while—“ just keep quiet,” as 
Betty had advised, and see what further de- 
velopments there might be. She thought 
that Mr. Gaff would not go so far as to insist 
upon her compliance with his wishes, and 
thus drive her out of the bindery; for she 
had determined to leave it sooner than act 
wrongly, although the few dollars her labor 
yielded were important to the little house- 
hold, as her mother’s needle-work could not 
now be depended upon to procure the food 
they needed from week to week. The pinch 
of the times held the Campsin an iron clutch, 
yet such was the frugality and ingenuity of 
the mother that the ridiculously small ag- 
§tegate which the earnings of the three who 
Could work made at the week’s end, seemed 





to go about twice as far as it would in the 
hands of other housekeepers in her neigh- 
borhood, The superintendent of the mis- 
sion chapel which she attended with all pos- 
sible regularity, had proffered the aid which 
his Society was organized to supply, should 
she need it ; but Mrs. Camp shrank from any 
recourse to charity unless it was absolutely 
indispensable; besides, she knew that the 
Society was beset with appeals for help by 
thousands whose dependence in the way of 
employment had been lost by the closing of 
stores and work-shops, and however much 
their misery might be due to wastefulness 
or intemperance, the poor creatures were 
suffering and must be fed. Although often 
reduced to the last cent before Sadie could 
draw her fortnight’s wages, or she could 
obtain the payment for the dozen vests 
which had been sent to the warehouse, yet 
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Mrs. Camp usually had a piece of bread to 
give to a half-starved child or woman whose 
piteous face might look in upon her. The 
poor know the poor’s needs best, and it is 
intelligent poverty that can best dispense 
the material of charity. 

“ Mother, you must be a witch,” said Nor- 
ton, the day after the incidents related in 
our last chapter; ‘‘there’s Bumpy’s father 
and mother both living and both working, 
and getting more money than all of us to- 
gether, and yet Bumpy says that his ‘mam’ 
—that’s the way he calls her—goes to the 
mission for help, and gets a basketful of 





Bumpy as A Nurses. 


things nearly every Saturday. And they’ve 
only three children ; isn’t it mean, mother?” 

“I don’t know their circumstances, Nor- 
tie, and we shouldn’t be so quick to pass 
judgment on others.” 

“Why, mother, Bumpy told me that his 
‘old pop’—that’s how he speaks of his 
father—had a job down in a foundry and 
got a dollar and a quarter a day, and his 
‘mam’ went to wash in a boarding-house 
on Pearl Street twice a week and got a 
dollar and a half a day for it.” 

“ Well, my son, how much does what his 
father and mother get, amount to alto- 
gether?” 





“Let me see,” said Norton half to him- 
self, ‘‘ six times a dollar and a quarter, is— 
thirty—five—seven—seven dollars and fifty 
cents, and twice one-fifty is three. That 
makes ten dollars and fifty cents. But I 
forgot to tell you that Bumpy’s big brother 
Larry sells newspapers, and sometimes 
makes more than a dollar a day, and he 
pays his mother two dollars a week for his 
board. Sothat’s two dollars more. Twelve 
dollars arid a half. Isn’t that more than 
we get, mother?” 

“Yes, my son, nine dollars is a very un- 
usual amount for Sadie, you, and me to earn 
in a week,” 

“If you were as big and strong as Bum- 
py’s mother you could make a great deal 
more money, couldn’t you, mother?” 

“Perhaps I could, my dear, but now the 
times are hard for almost everybody and 
employment is very scarce everywhere.” 

“But you ought to see the place where 
Bumpy’s folks live. It isn’t half as nice and 
clean as our two rooms. I was there last 
Tuesday ; the carpet was half rags, and bits 
of wood and shavings lay about, and the 
stove was cracked and rusty, ugh!” and 
Norton shrugged his shoulders in disgust. 
“I don’t see why people can’t live decently 
when there’s no excuse.” 

“ My son Will learn as he grows older that 
people are very different by nature. Some 
are born orderly, quiet, economical, indus- 
trious, while others, and I fear they are much 
the more numerous, are born with tenden- 
cies to carelessness, disorder, extravagance, 
and sloth, We must make great allow- 
ances sometimes for the defects and weak- 
nesses of people, and at the same time, if 
we think ourselves much better we should 
try to do the best we can.” 

“ But it seems to me, mother, that most of 
these people here don’t try much to help 
themselves. They just lie around, and 
smoke, and drink, and eat the things given 
them by other people.” 

“Many, too many, Norton, take advan- 
tage of the kindness of others. It is one of 
the tendencies of our nature as human be- 
ings, that when we are poor, broken down 
and dependent, we lose courage and strength 
and begin to despair of getting up again. 
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This is the case particularly with those who 
have brought themselves down through bad 
habits. I trust that all my son sees around 
him will but stimulate him to effort to rise 
above vice and everything wicked and low. 
By striving earnestly and constantly, my 
dear boy, you will in time rise to a position 
of honor and usefulness. Many of the best 
men the world has ever known were born 
in as humble surroundings as these of ours, 
and some were born in even lower places, 
yet industry and determination won great 
honor for them. The excellent John Todd 
was born in an almshouse, and the eminent 
explorer, Livingstone, in his childhood and 
youth, lived amid scenes like those in our 
streets, It is what is in you which will 
make your future respectable, not what is 
around you.” 

“Dear mother,” cried Norton, with kin- 
dling eye, ‘do you think that I could ever be- 
come such a man as Mr. Jeffers?” (Mr. J. 
was the President of the Mission Society, 
and sometimes presided at a meeting. He 
was of noble presence, and of course con- 


trasted very sharply with the rough people 
whom Norton saw every day). 
“ Yes, I think my boy can hope to become 


as useful and good a man. 
any rate.” 

“ Dell,” who had been sitting by the win- 
dow while this colloquy was going on, here 
shouted out : “ There’s Mrs. Fadden’s baby; 
oh, what a darling little fat puddin’! ” 

Norton laughed, and said: “Dell, you 
ought to see Bumpy tending his ‘mam’s’ 
baby while she’s out washing. He does it 
just as well as any nurse I ever saw. Bum- 
py’s a real good fellow in some things, or 
he wouldn’t stay home all day taking care 
of that baby. I guess you'd catch the other 
boys doing it for their mothers. Bumpy 
Sometimes goes down in the front door and 
sits on the step with that little fat thing on 
his knees, and I’ve heard the boys laugh at 
him and call him ‘nuss gal,’ ‘mammy’s 
huss gal,’ but "twouldn’t make him angry 
a bit. And I know I wouldn’t like to be 
tied to such a heavy, dirty-looking baby five 
or six hours. I used to think it was real 
hard to have to hold Dell a few minutes 
when she was a little thing.” 


He can try, at 








“Bumpy’s a born nurse, I think,” said 
Mrs, Camp, smiling at his comments, “ and 
you are not. No doubt if he were educated 
and well trained he would become a valua- 
ble man for some public purpose, a teacher, 
or minister, or superintendent in some be- 
nevolent institution. But, Nortie, it is near- 
ly three o’clock, and time for you to go to 
the Maz? office for your papers.” 

“Yes, mother, I’ve just looked over at the 
church clock, and will be off in a second.” 


CHAPTER V. 
HOW SHE DOCTORED MICKEY. 


A tap at the door of the Camps’ apart- 
ments was heard soon after Norton had gone 
out, and little Dell ran to open it. A tall, 
gaunt woman stood there, whose scanty and 
soiled garments told of her neighborhood 
belongings. 

“ Uh, me little angel, is yer mither in, an’ 
kin the loikes o’ me spake wid her?” 

“Come in, Mrs. Moriarty,” said Mrs. 
Camp kindly. 

“It’s sorry I am to be throublin’ ye,” burst 
out the poor woman, entering in response to 
the invitation ; “ but there’s me b’y down wid 
a faver, an’ I’m jist at me wits’ end for 
wantin’ to know what to do. Musha, an’ 
didn’t I go to the dispinsary this mornin’ 
airly, and the docther promised to come and 
tind to him, but sorra a bit of the fine jin- 
tlemin have I seen all the day.” 

“ Perhaps I can be of some service to you,” 
said Mrs. Camp, rising and laying aside the 
material on which she was sewing. 

*‘Indade, indade, my leddy, I know ye can 
be of sarvice. An’ shure I wouldn’t tak’ ye 
*way from your worruk, for I know ivery 
minnit is preciss to ye. But yer kind 
heart ’ll be rewarded, I know, sometime, if 
the blessin’s of such as Bridgit Moriarty 
and those in the house I’m a knowin’ will 
do it. But,” continued the warm-hearted 
woman, with moistened eyes, “I’d not be 
afther exposin’ yer own swate little darlint. 
Fur it may be the bad faver my Mickey is 
havin’; shure an’ his face has rid spots on it, 
and at toimes he’s out of his head intirely.”’ 

“ We will go up at once to him,” empha- 
sized Mrs. Camp. “Dell, my dearie, stay 
very quietly till mamma returns.” 
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Up-stairs went the two into the room of 
Mrs. Moriarty, where, tossing to and fro upon 
a thin straw mattress, which occupied one 
corner, was the little boy Mickey. A deli- 
cate child, unfit for the close, unsavory at- 
mosphere of a room which served for kitchen, 
bedroom and parlor for four, and made 
more delicate and susceptible to sickness by 
the coarse, unpalatable food which he was 
compelled to eat. Mrs. Camp took the 
case in at a glance. An attack of scarlet 
fever. There were many similar cases in 
the neighborhood. The wet and late spring 
had developed the fell disease in many parts 
of the city to an almost epidemic extent. 





























Mrs. Moriarty anp THE Doctor. 


“Go down to the hydrant and get a pail 
of water, please, Mrs. Moriarty,” said Mrs. 
Camp. 

“ Here’s wan that was brought up but a 
minnit afore 1 wint down fur ye,” replied 
Bridget. 

“ Let me haveit right by Mickey’s bed, and 
if you have any towels or bits of clean mus- 
lin let me have them.” 

Bridget hastened with all a mother’s 
anxiety to provide the articles, and the few 
towels she had, worn and flimsy enough, were 
handed to the lady “ doctor.” 








“ Now I wish you to notice carefully what 
I do, so that you can do it yourself.” 

“ Yis, that I will.” 

Mrs. Camp took the largest and thickest 
of the towels and wrapped it around the 
child’s body, well up about his little chest, 
then soaking another in the cool water she 
applied it to his forehead and face gently, and 
then wrung it over the bandage, and then 
resoaking the towel, she again wrung it over 
the towel-bandage until the part covering 
the boy’s breast was saturated. 

“ Now, Mrs. Moriarty, you will see by put- 
ting your finger on his temple that his pulse 
is very quick.” 

“Yis, ma’am, 
strong.” 

“Well, I want you to freshen this band- 
age as soon as you find it getting warm to 
the touch. Squeeze out the water into a 
basin, and use the cold, and take a soft 
cloth and now and then bathe his face. 
Besides, you must rub his feet and ankles to 
keep them warm, if they feel cold, and keep 
them covered with that quilt.. You must 
go on with the wetting of the bandage 
until you find the pulse getting slower and 
quiet, and the skin cool and soft. Do you 
understand me?” 

“ Yis, me swate leddy, I’m afther thinkin’ 
Ido. An’*will ye jest be showin’ me agin’ 
how ye do it.” 

Mrs. Camp repeated the process, the boy 
showing evident gratification under her gen- 
tle manipulations and cool hand. “Try to 


’tis terrible fasht and 


j| avoid wetting the bed,” she admonished ; 


“and if you had something—an old com- 
fortable, say—to put under him while bath- 
ing him, it would be better, of course, for after 
having cooled his blood and brought down 
the pulse to what is more like the natural 
heat, you could take it out, and the bed then 
would have escaped any wetting. The air 
in this room is not good for him. Let me 
show you how to introduce some from the 
outside without making a draft which might 
be injurious.” Then going to a window, 
Mrs. Camp pushed up the bottom sash until 
its lower edge just escaped the strip which 
bound the part of the sill on which it rested 
when down. This slight elevation, however, 
made an open lap of nearly two inches be 
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tween the upper and lower sashes, through 
which a current of air flowed into the room, 
as was perceptible enough when the hand 
was placed over the lap. 

“Shure, an’ ye’re an angel, Missus Camp ; 
the blissid Vargin herself must ’av’ l’arned ye 
to docther, fur Mickey darlint is the betther 
fur what ye’ve jist done alreddy.” 

“T’ll come up in an hour to see how the 
patient is getting along. Perhaps, mean- 
while the physician from the Dispensary will 
come,” and Mrs. Camp opened the door to 
return to her own apartments. 

“ Musha, an’ I don’t care if he niver comes. 
Belike you're more knowin’ in the faver 
than thim gintlemin,” exclaimed the grate- 
ful woman, following her co-tenant to the 
stair landing. ‘“ Thin they gives their per- 
scipshuns; an’ wid their orders to do this 
an’ that, how’s a poor ignorant body loike 
meself to know what to do at ali at all.” 

Before sitting down to her intermitted 
work, Mrs. Camp took a lemon which she 
had in her little kitchen pantry, and made a 
bowl of lemonade, moderately sweet, and 
took it up-stairs to her little patient. Giving 





him a spoonful or two, which he swallowed 
with the zeal which a famished kitten shows 
in lapping a saucer of milk, she left the 
bowl in the charge of his mother, and again 
returned to her own room, followed by a vol- 
ley of thanks and benedictions. 

The Dispensary doctor didn’t come that 
night, but he did the next morning and 
found the boy much improved. “Only a 
slight attack; a mere touch,” he said; “no 
medicine required ; give him some oatmeal 
gruel, my good woman, and nothing hearty, 
for his stomach is deranged and weak, and 
I think he’ll be up again to-morrow.” 

“Shure, sir, I’m of that moind,” said 
Mrs. Moriarty to him as he was taking his 
brisk departure after a two-minute inspec- 
tion of the patient. “ Hadn’t it a been for 
the leddy on the third floor, who’s the best 
docther, savin’ yer presence, sir, me two eyes 
iver saw, the faver wud ‘ave gon’ hard wid 
me Mickey. But it’s thankful I am for yer 
comin’ an’ tellin’ me sich good news, an’ I'll 
jist do as ye say "bout the gruel.” 

H, S. D, 
(To be continued.) 





HOW ENGLISH WOMEN SPEAK. 


I‘ an article on English society which Mr. 

R. G. White recently contributed to the 
Galaxy, several points are illustrated in | 
which the author draws a line of comparison 
between the ladies of England and of 


America. We quote a few paragraphs 
which are descriptive of the mannerism in 
voice and speech of the English women, 
and at the same time are very suggestive 
of the organic differences in mental con- 
stitution of the nations mentioned : 

“The voices and the speech of English 
women of all classes are, with few excep- 
tions, pleasant to the ear—soft and clear; 
their words are well articulated, but not 
precisely pronounced. They speak without 
much emphasis, yet not monotonously, but 
with gentle modulation. Their speech is, 
therefore, very easily understood —- much 
More so than that of persons who speak 
louder and with stronger emphasis. You 
rarely or never are obliged to ask an English 





woman to repeat what she has said because 


| you have failed to catch her words. 


“ This soft, yet crisp and clear and easily- 
flowing speech, is, as I have said, common 
to the whole sex there. I was reminded of 
this when, one morning, at a great house, a 
country seat, I lingered with my hostess at 
the breakfast-table, after all the rest of the 
family had risen. She touched a bell, anda 
maid, an upper servant, answered the sum- 
mons. No servants, by the way, wait at 
breakfast there, even in great houses. After 
you are once started, and the tea is made, 
you are left alone, to wait upon yourselves—a 
fashion full of comfort, making breakfast the 
most sociable meal of the day. When the 
maid appeared, the lady spoke at once, and 
the servant stopped at the door and replied, 
and there was a little dialogue about some 
household matter. The young woman’s 
answers were little more than ‘Yes, my 


| lady,” and ‘No, my lady,’ but I was 
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charmed by them—more so than I have ever 
been by a lecture or recitation from the lips 
of one of the sex. She spoke in a subdued 
tone; but every syllable was distinct, al- 
though she was at the further end of a large 
dining-room. Her mistress’ voice was no 
less clear, and sweet, and charming, and as 
they talked, in their low, even tones, with 
perfect ease and understanding at this dis- 
tance, the whole of the great room resounded 
sweetly with this spoken music. 

“When English is spoken in this way by a 
woman of superior breeding and intelligence 
there is, of course, an added charm, and it 
is then the most deliglitful speech that I ever 
heard, or can imagine. Compared with it 
German becomes hideous and ridiculous, 
French mean and snappish, Spanish too 
weak and open-mouthed, and even Italian, 
noble and sweet asit is, seems to lack a 
certain firmness and crispness, and to be 
without a homely charm that it may not lack 
to those whose mother-tongue is bastard 
Latin. 

“One reason of this beauty of the speech 
of English women is doubtless in the voice 
itself. An English woman’s voice is soft, 
but it is not weak. It is notably firm, clear, 
and vibrating. It is neither guttural nor 
nasal. While it soothes the ear, it compels 
attention. Like the tone of a fine old Cre- 
mona violin, its softest vibrations make them- 
selves heard and understood when mere 
noise makes only confusion. Such voices 
are not entirely lacking among women in 
America; but, alas! how few of the fortu- 
nate possessors of such voices here use them 
worthily! For the other element of the 
beauty of the English woman’s speech is in 
her utterance. ‘ Her voice is ever soft, gentle, 
and low: an excellent thing in woman.’ 
Shakespeare knew the truth in this, as in so 
many other things. One of the very few 
points on which we may be sure of his per- 
sonal preferences is that he disliked high 
voices and sharp speech in women. Singu- 
lar man! I fear that his ears would suffer 
here. The English woman’s voice is strong 
as well as sweet, but her speech is low. She 
rarely raises her voice. I do not remember 
having ever heard an English woman try to 
compel attention in that way; but I have 





heard French and Spanish and _ Italian 
women, ladies of unquestionable position and 
breeding, almost scream, and that, too, in 
society. Nor does the English woman use 
much emphasis. Her manner of speech is 
calm, although without any suggestion of 
dignity, and her inflections, which rise often, 
although they are full of meaning, are gentle, 
I remarked this difference in her speech of 
itself, but much more when [| heard again 
the speech of my own countrywomen. I had 
not been in their company five minutes—not 
one—when I was pierced through from ear 
toear, They seemed to me to be talking in 
italics, to be emphasizing every word, as if 
they would thrust it into my ears, whether I 
would or not. They seemed to scream at 
me. They did scream. I am sure that to 
their emphatic and almost fierce utterance is 
due, in a very great measure, the inferior 
charm of their speech when compared with 
that of their sisters who have remained in the 
‘old home.’ If they would be a little more 
gentle, a little less self-asserting, a little less 
determined, a little more persuasive in their 
utterance, as well as in their manner, I am 
sure that, with their other advantages, they 
necd fear no rivajry in womanly charm, even 
with the truly feminire, sensible, soft-man- 
nered, sweet-voiced women of England.” 


+. ~~ 


TRY HIM ONCE MORE. 


Hrs case looks bad, I own, sir, very bad ; 

But let’s try hard and save, not crush the lad ; 

He feels his guilt, v’en to the heart’s deep core. 
Try him once more. 


Deal with him, sir, this tender, erring one, 

As you would have another serve your son ; 

Youth is impatient—’tis the first offense ; 
Send him not hence! 


If you forgive him now, and hide his shame, 
*T will fire his heart, perhaps, to earn a name, 
And show his gratitude as ne’er before. 

Try him once more! 


He seems a likely lad—bis eye is bright, 

His limbs are lithe and pleasant to the sight; 

Let him go on, sir, still in your employ ; 
Pardon the boy! 


Give him good counsel, in a gentle way ; 

Tell him the story of your boyhood’s day, 

Recount your victories and temptations o’er; 
Try him once more! 
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A prison cell would never better things, 
For self-respect and hope might then take wings. 
You say yourself it is his first offense ; 

Send him not hence! 


| As years pass by, and he becomes a man, 


Guided, it may be, by your own wise plan, 
These words may greet you at tife’s common goal : 
“You've saved a soul.” 





POOR TOM--A 


HAT a restless, eager-eyed, uncom- 

J fortable mortal this was! and how 
naturally his friends saddled him with that 
unfortunate epithet, “Poor Tom!” They 
used it oftenest, too, when his schemes 
were the grandest and his hopes highest 
on the wing. 

“ Poor Tom is making his fortune again ;” 
“ Poor Tom has hit it this time,” they would 
say with such gentle pleasantry as poor Tom 
himself could scarcely have resented. No 
one was ever hard on him. He was spoken 
of, at the worst, with a sort of indulgent 
pity. It is true that he did “hit it” some- 
times, and gloriously; but those who knew 
his history thought it might have been bet- 
ter had he missed it always, for his good 
luck only served to set new snares and dig 
new pitfalls for his unwary feet. 

Success and Fortune were his watch- 
words, and never was man so persuaded 
that the world was his oyster. He was an 
inventor—not because he delighted in me- 
chanics, but because by this door men have 
entered into wealth. Conceits that another 
and saner man would have blown away 
with the breath of a laugh, entered into his 
brain, and came forth physical marvels. It 
is said, by those who should know, that 
some of these inventions found their way 
to the shelves of the Patent Office. Certain 
it is that they have never been heard of 
elsewhere, 

Poor Tom was a merchant also—not for 
love of traffic, but because there have been 
merchant-princes; and debt and disaster 
ended that phase. He was an editor—a 
zealous, prejudiced, partisan, sledge-ham- 
mer, one-ideaed sort of an editor, and 
might have lived and died triumphant in 
that career, but—we know the fable of the 
dog who dropped the substance for the 
shadow—he saw something more brilliant, 
more enticing, this poor dog of a man, and 
let meat and fame go down the stream. 





PHOTOGRAPH. 


Failure never daunted him, for the new 
prospect was ever opening before the last 
closed. He learned nothing by experience. 
His Hope ever lighted up fresh vistas. The 
past was to him a dull and barren book. 
Only on the pages of the future spread 
those pictures in which his fancy reveled. 
It was nothing to him that he carried 
others with him to his ruin. Mother, sis- 
ters, wife, children, too-confiding friends— 
one and all were to be enriched by his 
dawning fortunes, and live with him in a 
heaven of prosperity thenceforth forever. 
Then, too, there was self-esteem, and his 
belief in himself extended to every affair of 
life. Nothing was too difficult for him to 
undertake ; nothing could fall short of his 
anticipations. His wishes were facts ac- 
complished. An affectionate disposition 
had poor Tom, especially where the gen- 
tler sex was concerned. In his early days 
he loved every pretty girl he met, and, in- 
deed, he never changed much in that 
respect, only that latterly he called his af- 
fection fatherly. Young or old, he never 
suffered the sorrows of concealment. His 
vows and promises were poured like water, 
and the habit got Tom into serious trouble 
more than once. Another man in such 
predicaments would have been called a 
scoundrel, but he was only following the 
impulse of organization. At length one 
woman avenged the rest. Tom’s first mat- 
rimonial venture was a speculation not to 
be ignored or laid upon the shelf, and it 
was pretty well known that the wife who 
had won her husband by virtue of superior 
tenacity was a perpetual thorn in his side. 
Tom’s disposition, however, was hard on 
wives. It wore out two more after this 
first, and then Tom began to wear out him- 
self—not that he was in the least aware of 
the fact. Rheumatism and all the messen- 
gers of old age warned him in vain, and 
death at last took him by surprise. He 
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could not believe that he must go before he 
had brought his last new scheme to a tri- 
umphant close. 

He was a sanguine man—poor Tom! 
Had he been a sanguinary one he could 


scarcely have been more of an enemy to all 
connected with him. His life was a long, 
hot, wearing, turbulent fever, and now 
“poor Tom’s a’cold.” 

HARRIET IRVING, 





“FOLLOW THOU ME.’ 


A DESERT, a shadeless desert ; 
Oh, wildly the storm doth sweep! 
And I bury my unprotected head 
In the pitiless sand and weep. 


The wild winds sweep around me, 
Moaning, in hopeless song : 
“°Tis nothing but sandy desert 
Forever and ever on. 


**No shady land of peace 
Will gladden your heavy eye. 





Oh, give the hopeless journey o’er, 
Rise not—lie here and die.” 


But a ridge o’er the sandy desert— 
A track, o’er the dusty plain, 

Sends hope to my fainting heart, 
And I start on my journey again— 


For I know that One before me 
Hath travelled the desert o’er ; 
Thank God! for that print in the giving 
sand, 
Where a foot hath trod before! 





MRS. ELIZABETH THOMPSON. 


HIS lady has the indications of strong 
vitality and excellent hesith; her 
breathing power, and circulatory and di- 
gestive functions appear harmonious, and 
each equal to the production of good re- 
sults, for the health of body and mind. 
There is also a large brain, and it is well 
developed in the three great centers, viz., 
the intellectual, the moral, and the social. 
The selfish realm is not so strongly marked ; 
the side-head not so fully developed as 
We think that there 
should be more of the love of gain, a 


might be desirable. 


stronger element of selfhood in respect to 
finance and the possession of property. She 
is inclined to think for others and to live for 
them, not only physically and mentally, but 
financially. She bears the burdens of other 
people upon her pocket as well as upon her 
heart. She has not quite enough Destructive- 
ness to modify her strong Benevolence, and 
enable her always to do justly by those who 
deserve severity. She is apt to compromise 
toward beneficence. When justice demands 
thoroughness and executiveness without 





clemency she sometimes fails to meet the 
issue. 

She hasa tendency to be intellectually rath- 
er than physically pugnacious. She would, 
in training children, preach a good deal of 
that which is just and proper, and might 
threaten to punish in cases of impropriety, 
but she would*not incline to apply severe 
punishment. Yet delinquency on the part 
of those who owe service or obligation is 
looked upon by her with no lenient spirit. 
She has a feeling that wrong is very wrong, 
that injustice is thoroughly unjust, but she 
mingles mercy with justice in such a way 
that the delinquent generally gets off with- 
out suffering. 


She has firmness enough to continue, to 
persevere, and to hold out in her enterprises. 
She has large Hope, and looks for the good 
time coming, and is able to encourage those 
who feel ready to perish, who are despond- 
ent, who lack cheer and good expectation. 
She brings sunshine to such, and opens a 


vista of good things to come. She has 
faith in the good time coming, and in that 
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which is superior to the joys and remuner- 
ations of earth; and though there are few 
persons who enjoy the present life as well, 
or who affiliate with more sympathy and 
pleasure with friends and society and all 
that makes life pleasant and desirable ; yet 
she has a thought that there is something 





hence, she would begin to lay out things 
which are to be wanted, but would do her 
packing up in the last two hours she had at 
home. Her caution gives her the forelook- 
ing tendency to provide for that which is 
coming, and thus she gets preparation made 


to get away, and never leaves anything out 


























better than three meals a day, something 
better than all we know or appreciate here. 

Her Cautiousness is exercised largely in 
behalf of others. She is always watchful 
for other people, and is very apt to be giv- 
ing admonitions of care and solicitude; but 
does not borrow trouble much herself. If 
she should expect to go away two weeks 





of the question that will be desired. If she 


were a housekeeper, sick or well, she would 


know where everything was in the house, 
and where it could be found. She could 
manage business, but she has not quite 
enough fiscal wisdom to manage business, 
on what are termed business principles, 
She does not like to think people are dis- 
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honest and treat them as if they were 
rogues, and therefore she is sometimes 
compelled to suffer wrong rather than do 
what to her would seem to wrong others. 
She has talent for literature, and if she 
were educated for writing or speaking, she 
would succeed well on the platform, on the 
She is a 


natural teacher ; can communicate what she 


stage, or in the editorial chair. 


knows in such a manner as to make it un- 
derstood ; and people, if she wishes to 
speak, are willing to hear what she has to 
say; and if they do not quite believe it, they 
will treat it with becoming respect. 

She reads character well, and generally 
knows how to adapt herself to others, 
and rarely makes a mistake in estimating 
strangers, unless it is to think they are 
more honest and more just than they are; 
but the general outline of their character 


she will recognize at a glance. 


Obituaries are unsatisfactory. They 
merely serve to awaken us to a grieving 
sense of our loss; to a knowledge of the 
removal of some person whose characteris- 
tics or mode of life might have served us 
with an unending fund of benevolence, en- 
tertainment, or worthy example had we but 
known of his or her existence. Contempo- 
rary notices of persons of distinction are of 
frequent occurrence in the ordinary litera- 
ture of the day. But it may be said that 
trustworthy reflections of the career of a 
living person who claims the respect of the 
community are not frequently published, so 
that society is to a large extent kept in 
ignorance of many of the odd and original 
characters which surround them on every 
side. Most of those whose character, cult- 
ure, and accomplishments have rendered 
them worthy of public consideration are 
difficult to approach, so that the would-be 
interviewer or reporter can not if he would 
make use of them in his off-hand liberal man- 
ner. One of these is the lady whose portrait 
is given in this number, and of whom this 
sketch is written. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson is the great- 
granddaughter of the brave Hannah Dustan, 
and a relation on the maternal side of Poca- 
hontas, the Indian Princess, whose place in 
early American history is prominently in- 
teresting. Samuel Rowell, father of Mrs, 
Thompson, was the son of one of the seven 
children who fled with their father from that 
cottage in Haverhill, in the old Colony of 
Massachusetts, when attacked in 1697 by a 
band of Indians. It will be remembered 
that Mrs. Dustan, her infant, and Mary 
Neff were left to the barbarism of the 
savages. The subsequent heroism and mar- 
velous escape of Hannah Dustan and Mary 
Neff, laden with the scalps of their ten per- 
secutors, are a household tale, and familiar to 
every American school-boy. 

The childhood of Elizabeth Rowell was 
passed in the wilds of Vermont, and from 
the earliest years of her life, she was dis- 
tinguished for traits of sympathy and kind- 
ness. We are told that the suffering of 
an injured bird or animal called forth not a 
mere display of pity and grief, but a tem- 
pest of agony which was divided between 
the object and the subject of the misery. 
As years went on, this peculiar sympathy 
took on the range of devotedness to minis- 
tering to the warts of the needy. Accord- 
ing to her ability, and much beyond it at 
times, have been her acts of benevolence 
both mental and material. Could they be 
collected they would fill volumes. Through 
her efforts students have been educated to 
posts of honor and trust, schools have been 
founded, colleges endowed, the weak and 
diseased provided with comfortable mainte- 
nance, the culprit removed from prison to a 
region where he could redeem the waste 
and shame of his former life, the desperate 
and oppressed reclaimed and held to the law 
of right and duty. In some cases she has 
gone so far as to take a poor victim of 
want or harsh treatment, who had thrown 
herself into the vortex of ruin, to her own 
house, and kept her there for weeks until 
proper employment had been obtained, and 
the girl or woman thus substantially assisted 
toward the recovery of her womanhood and 
a life of usefulness. 

Two or three gentlemen now occupying 
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good positions in Boston society were, in 
their hour of distress, supplied by Mrs. 
Thompson with the very necessaries of life 
and given the assistance necessary to start 
them on again in the world. Here is 
another instance of her method or lack of 
method: Fifteen years or more ago she 
visited a brother-in-law residing in a Ver- 
mont village; while there she learned that 
there were no school advantages afforded 
the children of the place. Her brother’s 
little flock participated in the need. At her 
own expense she supplied a teacher, not 
only paying her salary, but also her board 
for two years. She believes most earnestly 
in educating the masses of the people. She 
believes in the efficiency of the newspaper 
as an educational agent ; therefore she sup- 
plies seventy-five or a hundred families with 
as many newspapers and periodicals yearly. 

She has interested herself in behalf 
of the miserable and unfortunate, not 
because she was desirous of applause, 
but from the very nature and impulse of her 
organization. In some cases even those 


who have been helped by her and saved 


from starvation, have said of her, “That 
woman is insane on this matter of benevo- 
lence.” By consulting the books of manu- 
facturers, it has been ascertained that during 
our late war, thirty sewing-machines at least 
were presented by Mrs. Thompson to the 
widows of soldiers who found themselves 
suddenly called upon to support their fami- 
lies ; not to mention the houses and suites of 
rooms which have been rented and com- 
fortably furnished for the same purpose. It 
was through her marriage that the liberal 
means were obtained for carrying into prac- 
tical effect her schemes of charitable doing. 
Mr. Thompson was a gentleman of liberal 
education and cultivated taste, and in the 
lady who became his wife he found an ap- 
preciative and devoted companion ; not only 
appreciative as regards the moral and social 
obligations subsisting between herself and 
the community, but also in the way of intel- 
lectual improvement, and the study and re- 
flection essential to it. It is said that Mr. 
Thompson’s interest was awakened by see- 
ing Miss Rowell perform a rather odd act 
of kindness. He occupied rooms in the 





Tremont House, Boston, opposite the build- 
ing where Miss Rowell resided. She was 
then supporting herself by sewing. While 
at her window one day she saw a drunkard 
in the street who was struggling under em- 
barrassing circumstances with his hat and 
a pair of dirty boots. He had dropped the 
boots, and in the effort to pick them up his 
hat had dropped off, and in the attempt to 
recover his hat he would drop one or both 
of the boots. Without a thought, she rushed 
down into the street and assisted the unfor- 
tunate man to get full possession of his prop- 
erty, and conducted him across the street. 
This incident of practical zeal for unfortunate 
humanity impressed the wealthy Thompson 
so favorably that he sought an introduction, 
and after a brief acquaintance married the 
young lady. 

Before his death Mr. Thompson had de- 
voted his estate, which was valued at over a 
million, to the.establishment of a fund for 
the benefit of working women ; the income, 
however, of this fund was to be at the dis- 
position of Mrs. Thompson, who had ad- 
vised this charitable measure, during her 
life. The will brought on a sharp, severe 
litigation on the part of certain relations of 
Mr. Thompson, who deemed themselves 
slighted or injured by his neglect in not 
making some provision in their behalf. 
However, Mrs. Thompson has continued to 
receive the income, and the final settlement 
of the contest will come after she has left 
this mortal scene. 

In the great Boston conflagration, a 
considerable part of her property was 
destroyed. Shortly after the occurrence 
of that terrible calamity, her friends urged 
her to telegraph to her trustee, and ask him 
the extent of her losses. Instead of such 
an inquiry, the following message was dis- 
patched: “‘ Are my tenants suffering? If 
so, provide for them.” 

“There is only one woman in the world 
who can so far forget herself at such a 
time,” exclaimed a well-known judge upon 
hearing of the telegram, “and that woman 
is Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson.” 

The International Woman’s League, 
which has its representatives in many differ- 
ent parts of Europe and America, owes its 
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existence largely to the bounty of Mrs. 
Thompson. 

A few years since, she gave much atten- 
tion to the establishment of a free training- 
school in this city, and expended much 
money in the effort. She has also taken a 
deep interest in starting and furnishing free 
reading-rooms in many different places, as- 
sociating them where she could with the 
district schools. 

She has been something of a colonist. 
Six years or so ago she bought three thou- 
sand dollars worth of land at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, in the region known as 
Longmont, twenty miles from Denver. 
There she erected a large building for social 
and public purposes, and set on foot such 
other measures as would tend to attract the 
attention of settlers. People commenced to 
flow thither, and a little town soon nestled 
at the spot. Two years after, Mrs. Thomp- 
son visited the place, and found a library, 
bank, school-house, newspaper, and other 
evidences of progress had sprung up, and a 
population of about five hundred had accu- 
mulated'there. It may be said that she sus- 


tained the Women’s Free Medical College 
of this city for three years, contributing five 


thousand dollars toward its expenses. And 
many other institutions of prominence in this 
country which are doing excellent work in 
their several spheres can testify to her gen- 
erous interest. 

She has paid for the maintenance of 
whole families that have become reduced 
by stress of fortune or the hard times, until 
their heads were able to carry them again. 
In some instances she has taken the desti- 
tute husband, wife, and children into her 
own house, and fed and clothed them for 
months. One family, somewhat prominent 
in the educational lines in this city, was 
maintained for a year and a half at a cost 
of nearly two thousand dollars. 

Her benevolent enterprises have cost Mrs. 
Thompson upward of half a million of dol- 
lars, but she appears to reckon nothing of 
the expense so long as some good proceeds 
from the use of her money. She has given 
upward of fifteen farms to persons whom 
she deemed worthy of such gifts. 





At the present time this lady is devoting 
herself with much vigor to the solution of 
the labor troubles of the country. She 
aims at the organization of a Labor Society 
which shall promote industrious and frugal 
habits among the masses 

She has little sympathy for charitable 
institutions fer se, but believes most 
earnestly in affording employment to those 
who are able to work, and so helping them 
to provide for their own support. 

The indiscriminate and promiscuous giv- 
ing of society she thinks has gone far 
enough. And the country now labors 
under a burden of poverty and wretched- 
ness which demands the attention of Gov- 
ernment. And she intends to bring the 
matter to the notice of our national authori- 
ties, if it be possible. 

As a general thing, instead of lavishing 
aid upon those enterprises which have 
been long established and are well-known, 
she has sought out and aided those 
original organizations which in this coun- 
try have found but little appreciation 
and patronage. It is said that Mrs. Thomp- 
son, in spite of what would be deemed by 
most observers a benevolent mania, is not 
an enthusiast even in the direction of the 
liberality which she constantly manifests. 
She preserves the balance of her mind in 
the midst of constant solicitations and en- 
ticement to aid unworthy objects. 





YouTH, like everything else, must be 
cherished, not squandered ; and if we waste 
it in frivolous dissipations, age will come 
before years. The faster we travel the 
sooner will we get to the end of our jour- 
ney. Enjoy youth in every reasonable way 
whilst we have it, but always remember 
that every time you overdraw on it you are 
contracting a debt that must be repaid, 
with heavy interest, in the future. Retain 
youth as long as ycu can, neglecting noth- 
ing which will assist you in doing so, but 
scorning everything which is false or de- 
ceitful. 





HOME FROM COMMENCEMENT. 





True philosopby ts a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation : it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with fmpunity be neglected. 





HOME FROM COMMENCEMENT. 


Not only am I just home, but I am full 

of readings about Commencements ; 
and I propose to jot down, for the PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, a few things sug- 
gested to me by what I have so recently 
seen and read. 

I. I will begin with the little matter of 
the word Commencement. It is really the 
close of the college year, and the time when 
the senior class graduates and leaves the 
college, yet it is called commencement. It 
is only the beginning of vacation. When we 
attempt to show some folks that a word in 
the Bible is not to be understood literally, 
they regard us as attempting to deceive 
them. Let them be instructed by the word 
named, that a word, used by learned and 
ignorant, may come to have a unique, a far- 
fetched, or even reversed signification. 

II. Colleges, like everything else in mod- 
ern life, are penetrated through and through 
with the influence of the press and of public 
sentiment. Exclusive and isolated institu- 
tions belong to the past. I do not mean 
to say that our universities are thoroughly 
modernized, but I do mean they are under- 
going the process, I heard an oration, by 
a senior, on Physical Morality, and another 
on Conservation of Energy in Life and Mind. 
Such topics as Commerce and Civilization, 
the Scholar and the State, the Morals of 
‘Trade, the Progress of Chemistry, chosen 
by young gentlemen for graduating themes, 
show that our seats of learning are losing 
monastic isolation, and being flooded by 
the uprising waves of popular and general 
interests. The college is reflecting the out- 
side world, and the world is seen directly 
from its windows. 

These seats of learning have their papers, 
their societies, their discussions, boat-clubs, 





and the students smoke (poor business), as 
freely as other folks. It is very difficult for 
the Faculty to maintain anything the majority 
of the students object to. Liberty and de- 
mocracy have entered the university. Man- 
worship is on the decline. Tradition has 
less and less authority. The elective sys- 
tem, which a phrenologist instinctively fa- 
vors, is prevailing. The President of Har- 
vard, I am told, advocates it. President 
Capen, of Tufts, in his last report, says: 

“ The range of electives, which was con- 
siderably enlarged last year, has been still 
further enlarged this year by the addition 
of chemistry in the Junior year, and of ju- 
risprudence, chemistry, and physics in the 
Senior year. The more general recognition 
of the elective system in doing the work of 
the college is a forward step. It meets 
with approval in every quarter. The stu- 
dents like it because it not only enables 
them to pursue with especial profit studies 
to which they are attracted by inclination 
and capacity, but because it saves them 
from wasting their energies upon depart- 
ments in which they can make no very 
marked progress. The quality of instruc- 
tion is improved by breaking up the classes 
into small sections, and bringing the men 
directly and constantly under the influence 
of the instructor.” 

{ listened to an oration, by an editor, be- 
fore an Alumni Association, which was a 
graceful plea recommending a department 
in the course of study for designing, en- 
graving, painting, sculpture, etc., his theme 
entitled “Aésthetics are a part of Education.” 
It was highly approved. So the world 
moves, President Chadbourne has made 
the important admission that all men are 
not naturally fitted for a collegiate course 
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of study. Movement again. He might 
have also said that it is not the duty of 
every young man who has scholarly tenden- 
cies to crowd himself through four years of 
study. He may not have the health, or the 
means, and Providence may throw such 
cares upon him as morally forbid the “lib- 
eral education.” Sacrifices are sometimes 
made to secure it which ought not to be 
made. Knowledge and culture are usually 
within legitimate reach of all who hunger 
for them, but graduation may not be. The 
expensiveness of modern life in general 
is reproduced within classic apartments. 
Twelve hundred dollars, I remember, would 
take a young man grandly through four 
years of study; now, it must be doubled. 
Most of the four hundred colleges in the 
United States are calling ingeniously and 
earnestly for bestowments, not, however, in 
the interest of indigent students — rather 
that there may be more professorships and 
additional facilities. 

III. The study of Latin and Greek yet 
takes years of a liberal education. In a few 
years, those graduates who do not teach 
these languages will have forgotten them. 
Modern languages are now added to the 
curriculum, and it is otherwise enlarged. To 
try and commit to memory all the declen- 
sions, conjugations, poetic feet, irregular 
verbs, and soon, of dead tongues, isa vain and 
pretentious affair. No themes at the present 
hour need elucidation more than these : Man 
is Finite, and Life is Brief. Were a teacher 
to insist that a class in geography should 
commit to memory the exact boundary of 
every town on earth, parents could see the 
absurdity of the injunction. They do not 
see the absurdity of some other things 
just as chimerical. So children and older 
pupils have to endure tasks that will astonish 
the teachers of a more tender and _philo- 
sophic generation yet to be. An able edit- 
or, writing of women’s colleges, says, when 
speaking of the last year of Smith College, 
“Health and happiness prevailed.” The same 
paper had previously reported, “ The second 
year has abundantly confirmed the experi- 
ence of the first, that American young 
women are capable of pursuing the highest 
course of study without impairing their 





health.” I can not speak from observation 
of the members of this college, but I made 
such quotations recently, to a company of 
ladies, convened from different institutions, 
and they responded that, as a rule, lady stu- 
dents were neither robust nor happy. They 
ought to be, but before they will be, health 
must be more venerated than it is now. 
You may see a whole class of young men 
graduate, without beholding more than one 
or two specimens of perfect physical integ- 
rity, or not even one such. When we ap- 
preciate the physical as the Greeks did, then, 
and not till then, shall we vie with them in 
beauty and stamina. When a young man 
becomes a member of a base-ball or boat 
club, it is far from certain that he will thus 
add to his material force or longevity; 
such an important matter as our material 
well-being is not to be fully insured only 
on a very comprehensive and well-balanced 
plan. 

IV. That intercommunication between 
the schools of the country and the world 
outside, complete almost, should be even 
further perfected. It was a sad thing for 
our land, to leave the fate of the nation in 
the hands of politicians, with all their selfish- 
ness, pride, and temper. The legislation of 
the people must outrun Congress. The 
correspondence rfow going on between the 
North and the South is more healing than 
any Act of Congress could be. So the gen- 
eral wisdom and progress must shine in at 
every door and window where the young 
and younger are taught. Educators even 
are not to be left uninspected. It is too much 
thought that going to college is going to an- 
other and higher world. We are all in one 
round car. Those professors who publish to 
the world the lectures delivered to students . 
are to be thanked on the ground of comity 
and democracy alone. It seems very apposite 
that I should find in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, “Letters to a Son in College.” 
Whoever Pater Confidens may be, it is a 
wise son who heeds his parental sayings. 
Next, let us have, letters from the son. In 
other words, students should sometimes 
write for our publications, as well as edit 
papers pertaining to college life. The latter 
are a new and promising feature. 
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V. Any one who has this summer read 
and heard much of baccalaureate sermons, 
alumni addresses, graduating exercises, etc., 
and pondered upon them, I think will agree 
with me, that all speakers are beginning to 
feel that they have a world for an audience, 
instead of a portion of it; that sense and 
usefulness have been deeply considered, and 
that no literary season before ever brought 
forth so much adapted to and worthy of 
general circulation. The press has shown 
its popular instinct in largely serving the pub- 
lic with these popularized utterances. Let 
the assimilations go on. 

VI. The graduate whose English oration 
was on physical morality—a fine fellow too 
—gave the only fling at phrenology I have 
detected. His argument had necessarily 
carried him on to that territory. He virtu- 





ally apologized by quoting Dr. O. W. Holmes’ 
witticism about the rivet heads of the boiler. 
When the mirth is over, no fact is left, as 
the graduate can easily ascertain. By the 
way, I have recently read in a quarterly for 
July, current month, an able sketch of Dr. 
Whittemore, by Dr. E. G. Brooks, of Phila- 
delphia, in which the reviewer, on pages 286, 
287, distinctly refers to phrenology in explain- 
ing Mr. Whittemore’s peculiarities; quotes, 
too, the remark of a phrenologist, and does 
this without apology. From personal obser- 
vation, I judge the size of the base of the 
brain in Thomas Whittemore’s case, though 
large, is rather overstated ; the courage and 
manliness of Dr. Brooks appear in a noble 
light all the same, himself a cautious and 
devout theologian, L. H. 
Franklin County, Mass, 





THE STEREOSCOPE AND ITS PICTURES. 


AN possesses, besides reason and skill- 
fulness, imitation. He is not satisfied 
with enjoying the works of nature only, and 
making use of them for purposes of profit ; 
he endeavors also to copy, to imitate the 
form of whatever he sees ; and this is done 
either by producing the object in a true 
copy, or in attempting to obtain an ideal—a 
perfected form of the natural. The painter 
selects a certain point, and copies the ob- 
jects as they present themselves to his view 
from that point, regarding only height and 
breadth of the surface. In this way he 
gives us, on a small scale, a large piece of 
nature; but however he may try to supply 
depth by a correct application of perspec- 
tive and a skillful distribution of light and 
shade, the viewer, assisted by his faculties 
of combination, will only be able to imagine 
the real effect of the picture, and will nev- 
er feel this effect in the same manner as 
he does in viewing nature herself. This 
does not depend upon variations of the 
point of view, but upon the construction of 
the organs of sight and perception, which 
enable one to distinguish flatness from so- 
lidity 
One eye, to be sure, is able, through the 
cultivation of the faculty of Accommoda- 
tion, to judge if things lie in one plane or 





not, and to ‘estimate, involuntarily, the re- 
lation of distance of the object from its own 
point of view. 

But how much easier and better are we 
enabled to judge of nature with two eyes, 
each forming its own picture of the obj:ct, 
and the axis of each picture having such a 
direction that its light falls on a correspond- 
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Fig. 1. 


ing point of the retina, and so both unite in 
acommon image. The least deviation of 
the look from one point to another must 
change the direction of the axes of the eyes, 
and, therefore, we can never at the same 
time observe ‘clearly more than one point of 
an object. 

If we hold a piece of paper directly before 
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us and observe thereon two marked points, 
as a and 6 (fig. 1), the image of the point 
a, on the retina of the left eye (7), will cover 
the image of the same point on the retina 
of the right eye (7); the point 4 will appear 
in the left eye in a certain distance aside in- 


Fig. 2. 


\ distinctly, and is also visible to the right eye 


in the same direction and distance from a, 
therefore in the corresponding place. 

If we take three candle-lights and put 
them in a straight row, so that the con- 
necting line, when extended, would fall 
half-way between the eyes, then one eye, 
placed at a point on this line, would see only 





y 


Fig. 3. 


one light, because the light number 1 covers 
the lights 2 and 3 (fig. 2). Now, in reality, 
as they are placed, both eyes look sideways 
on the three lights, and each eye sees dis- 
tinctly all the three lights; but each has a 
different view of them, while only the pic- 





ture of one and the same light is congruous 
on the retina. 

On a single object, as in fig. 3, the same 
appearance is observed; its image is not 
the same in both eyes, but when both eyes 
see the front, c, the right eye sees, besides, 
the right side of the object for itself, while 
the left eye sees, in the same way, the left 
side. Thus, by means of both eyes, seeing 
two pictures of the same object, is chiefly 
the reason that objects appear to have depth 
as well as height and breadth, and are not 
flat, but solid. 

Now, therefore, how can we produce a 
most deceiving portrait of things as they 
present themselves in nature? How could 
we combine, with the advantages of paint- 
ings, the only thing in which they are de- 
fective, the plastic effect? Evidently, if we 








could produce two views of the same object, 
as they are perceived by each of the eyes, 
and if we could bring these two views upon 
the corresponding point of the retina, they 
would produce, in combination, the same 
plastic impression on the visual nerve as 
nature does. 

The English physicist, Wheatstone, was 
the first who endeavored to confirm this 
conclusion by experiment. He prepared, 
from a simple body, two different views 
corresponding with those obtained by the 
right and the left eye, and placed them be- 
fore the right and left side-wall of an appa- 
ratus (a and 4 in fig. 4); in the back part or 
center of this apparatus were two looking- 
glasses set at right angles (¢, ¢’, e””) to each 
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other, which, according to the laws of re- | turned more toward each other ; the picture 


flection, will throw the image of the objects 


| will fall on the corresponding points of the 


a and 4 to corresponding points in the right | retina, and one thinks he sees the real ob- 
and left eyes (r,/). The experiment proved | ject in the line ¢, c, in which the eye axes 


a success; the two views were united and 
produced a striking effect, and the images 
formed seemed to be one situated in a com- 
mon point ¢c. 

Wheatstone’s apparatus, known as the 
“ Wheatstone Stereoscope,”’ exists only in 
physical manuals. Sir David Brewster’s in- 
vention, the Stereoscope, as it is known to 
the world, has taken its place. Through 
the two glasses (0, 0) in the box represented 
in fig. 5, which is usually about seven inches 
long, half as wide, and two inches deep, 
the eyes look on two pictures, a and 4; a 
partition wall through the middle of the box 
provides that each eye shall see only its cor- 
responding picture. The eye 2 will see a, 
and the eye 4 will see 4. The inner walls 
of the box are blackened to offset all dis- 
turbing secondary lights. In order to facil- 
itate the covering of the pictures to the 
eyes, the glasses 0, 0 are cut out of the two 
halves of a double convex lens, and placed 
with the sharp ends toward each other, so 
that the pictures a and 6 will be transmitted 
to the eye, not in a straight, but in a devi- 
ated line. The eye axes will thereby be 





cross each other. The effect is so much 
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more surprising as the supposed picture ap- 
pears nearer, and respectively larger since 
the glasses, 0, 0, as parts of a double convex 
lens, produce a magnifying effect. 

WILL DOERING. 
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HOPE AND DESIRE. 


“What's 7’ the air? 
Some subtle spirit runs through all my veins ; 
Hope seems to ride this morning on the wind, 
And joy outshines the sua.” 


HILOSOPHERE in their examination 

and classification of the sensibilities 
have sometimes confounded Hope with De- 
sire, the wish with the expectation, the 
dreamy longing with the bright anticipa- 
tion, but they have thus fallen into a griev- 
ous error, and caused much confusion in the 
mind of the student in mental science. Both 
relating to something future, yet they are ge- 
nerically similar, and specifically dissimilar, 
like sisters who resemble different parents, 
or the bud and blossom on one vine min- 
gled and intertwined among the same leaves. 
Desire has always reference to something 





unattained, which it believes to be agreea- 
ble; but can only lay upon it the indistinct 
claim of possibility. There is nothing to 
insure its possession but the longing for it, no 
bright star of promise between it and us, no 
faithful harbinger lingering over it. When we 
come to Hope, however, there is no longer 
only the possibility, but the probability, to 
call the coveted object our own. The emo- 
tion of Hope is ardent or otherwise, in pro- 
portion as we deem the object important, 
and in accordance with our love for it. We 
as constantly hope for pleasure as for the 
continuation of life, and yet we often pass- 
ively wait for the former while we direct all 
our efforts to the attainment of the latter. 
The prosperity and freedom of our country 
simultaneously grow out of our love for it, 
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and yet we may trust the one to our fellow- | 
creatures, while we sacrifice life and all that 
we hold most dear for the other. 

Phrenologists give Hope a place by the 
side of Veneration, and were the grouping 
of the organs of the brain merely fanciful, 
surely the most devout could not select a 
purer, brighter atmosphere with which to 
surround the organ of spiritual devotion. 
The discovery of this organ in its cranial 
relation is due to Dr. Spurzheim. 

Dr. Gall marked the function of this part 
of the brain as unascertained. He main- 
tained that Hope is the attribute of every 
faculty, but falls a prey to the erroneous 
supposition that Desire and Hope are sy- 
nonymous. Probably the more we have to 
hope for in life, the more. happiness lies be- 
fore us.. The laborer, toiling from early morn 
till eventide “in the sweat of his face,” 
seems to realize more peace and satisfaction 
from life than after years have brought him 
ease and luxury. Hard labor has ever been 
considered one of the greatest punishments 
of this world, and yet I wonder if the Crea- 
tor’s curse upon the first disobedient man 
was not a greater gift than any earthly ben- 
efactor can bestow upon those whom He 
would bless. It has long been a disputed 
question whether there is more pleasure 
in pursuit than in possession. If we ac- 
knowledge with the majority that the 
pursuit is the more pleasurable, is it not 
because after possession Hope has hid her 
bright, glittering face from us? Earthly 
possessions always come burdened with 
some trials and anxieties; and when there 
is no longer necessity to hope for what 
we deem will make us happy, we grow fear- 
ful lest our wealth be snatched from us, and 
thus our mind is agitated by the fear and 
dread of our previous state, when before it 
was cheered by the hope and desire of our 
present condition. God never smiled more 
graciously upon man than when He lighted 
the innermost chambers of his mind with 
the beacon-light of Hope and set it upon the 
watch-tower to throw its beams upon the 
workmen beneath. In early childhood it is 
the precursor of every good we believe the 
world to contain, and thus it is that this pe- 
riod of life is ever marked by joyousness, 








elasticity, and mirth, whether it be passed 
in hut or palace, in affluence or penury. In 
budding manhood and womanhood Hope 
builds great and dazzling air-castles, and 
holds forth fairest promises, strewing the 
winding path of life with gay flowers and 
graceful foliage ; and when man has passed 
the flood-tide, descending into the shades 
of gathering twilight, Hope walks by his 
side and points beyond the misty veil that 
rises in the distance to new and deeper joys. 
Hope is universal and refulgent as the sun- 
beam, throwing its wondrous light about us 
when we court its presence, and haunting 
us with its brightness when we have se- 
cluded ourselves amid the shadows. In joy 
it glows and flashes; in peace it beautifully 
smiles; in despondency it gives a lustre to 
the dewy eye; in youth it laughs and spark- 
les ; and in old age it patiently looks up to 
the Source of all light and love. We can 
not too fondly cherish this blessed boon that 
is strength to the weak, peace to the heavy 
laden, comfort to the afflicted, and life to 
the dying. : 
“ Angel of life, thy glittering wings explore 
Earth’s loveliest bounds and ocean's widest shore.” 
G. A. 





IN THE CHILDREN’S CAUSE.—Evil tem- 
per is more often caused by circumstances 
than a natural disposition; sometimes the 
cause may be a physical one, and the fret- 
ful child need a physician more than a rod. 
It is not always a lamentable sight to behold 
a child show temper; the very passion ex- 
hibits qualities extremely valuable; thus a 
child tention temperament, of extreme sen- 
sitiveness and earnest purpose is more likely 
to encounter opposition than a child of a 
dull, passive nature, and if his disposition be 
frank and open, void of all concealment, he 
will show his discomfiture by a burst of an- 
ger. Punishment only increases the trouble 
in this case, and probably changes the out- 
ward exhibition of wrath to a fit of sulks. 
Let the mother keep her own face cheerful, 
kind, and sympathetic, and the cloud will 

over sooner than if received with scold- 
ing and frowns. If possible, strive to kee 
away the stumbling-blocks in the children’s 
path. Make them happy: they can not be 
too much so. Happiness is the sunshine in 
which all sweet attributes will grow. Don't 
be afraid of their being spoiled by it. Let 
us smooth the rough road for our little ones" 
feet. SARA KEABLFS HUNT. 
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THOMAS COOK, 


THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND. 


A the men of England who are 
worthy the respect of the American 
people, and of the people of any country, 
Mr. Thomas Cook should be given a prom- 
inent place. Aside from his admirable 
personal character, he is entitled to special 





consideration on account of the excellent 
work which he has done for the benefit, not 
only of communities, but also of nations. De- 
voting himself early in life to what has been 
gradually developed into a grand universal 
system—the providing of facilities for cheap 
and comfortable travel—he has acted the part 





of an international benefactor, assisting the 
peoples of different provinces and nations to 
learn of each other by personal observation ; 
helping the invalid to reach the land where 
sunny skies and invigorating breezes promise 
the boon of health ; speeding the poor emi- 











grant on his way to the new country with 
trusty information and counsel ; saving money 
and time to the man of business ; giving safe 
conduct to the woman whom choice or ne- 
cessity compels to cross seas or lands and 
mingle in strange scenes, and by whatever 
means which experience and practical judg- 
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and yet we may trust the one to our fellow- | 
creatures, while we sacrifice life and all that | 
we hold most dear for the other. 

Phrenologists give Hope a place by the 
side of Veneration, and were the grouping 
of the organs of the brain merely fanciful, 
surely the most devout could not select a 
purer, brighter atmosphere with which to 
surround the organ of spiritual devotion. 
The discovery of this organ in its cranial 
relation is due to Dr. Spurzheim. 

Dr. Gall marked the function of this part 
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tained that Hope is the attribute of every 
faculty, but falls a prey to the erroneous 
supposition that Desire and Hope are sy- 
nonymous. Probably the more we have to 
hope for in life, the more, happiness lies be- 
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seems to realize more peace and satisfaction 
from life than after years have brought him 
ease and luxury. Hard labor has ever been 
considered one of the greatest punishments 
of this world, and yet I wonder if the Crea- 
tor’s curse upon the first disobedient man 
was not a greater gift than any earthly ben- 
efactor can bestow upon those whom He 
would bless. It has long been a disputed 
question whether there is more pleasure 
in pursuit than in possession. If we ac- 
knowledge with the majority that the 
pursuit is the more pleasurable, is it not 
because after possession Hope has hid her 
bright, glittering face from us? Earthly 
possessions always come burdened with 
some trials and anxieties; and when there 
is no longer necessity to hope for what 
we deem will make us happy, we grow fear- 
ful lest our wealth be snatched from us, and 
thus our mind is agitated by the fear and 
dread of our previous state, when before it 
was cheered by the hope and desire of our 
present condition. God never smiled more 
graciously upon man than when He lighted 
the innermost chambers of his mind with 
the beacon-light of Hope and set it upon the 
watch-tower to throw its beams upon the 
workmen beneath. In early childhood it is 
the precursor of every good we believe the 
world to contain, and thus it is that this pe- 





riod of life is ever marked by joyousness, 
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winding path of life with gay flowers and 
graceful foliage ; and when man has passed 
the flood-tide, descending into the shades 
of gathering twilight, Hope walks by his 
side and points beyond the misty veil that 
rises in the distance to new and deeper joys. 
Hope is universal and refulgent as the sun- 
beam, throwing its wondrous light about us 
when we court its presence, and haunting 
us with its brightness when we have se- 
cluded ourselves amid the shadows. In joy 
it glows and flashes; in peace it beautifully 
smiles; in despondency it gives a lustre to 
the dewy eye; in youth it laughs and spark- 
les ; and in old age it patiently looks up to 
the Source of all light and love. We can 
not too fondly cherish this blessed boon that 
is strength to the weak, peace to the heavy 
laden, comfort to the afflicted, and life to 
the dying. ’ 
“ Angel of life, thy glittering wings explore 
Earth’s loveliest bounds and ocean’s widest shore.”” 
G. A. 
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than a natural disposition; sometimes the 
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path. Make them happy: they can not be 
too much so. Happiness is the sunshine in 
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consideration on account of the excellent 
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of an international benefactor, assisting the 
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ment could suggest to render the way of 
voyager and traveler easy and inexpensive. 

A personal acquaintance with Mr. Cook 
of several years’ standing has impressed us, 
just as all who have the privilege of his genial 
friendship have been impressed, that he 
possesses those warm, frank, considerate 
qualities of head and heart which must al- 
ways win their way. And knowing him, we 
do not wonder at his great success in the con- 
duct of a business as difficult and complex 
in detail as it is unique. Having at hand an 
estimate of his character prepared by Prof. 
L. N. Fowler, in which are woven a few facts 
of Mr. Cook’s past life, we present it here as 
an exemplification of the close relation sub- 
sisting between the phrenological indications 
of the cranium and the expression of charac- 
ter in life. 

“Mr. Cook. has an organization that has 
enabled him to sustain himself in his peculiar 
line of life that he has originated, systema- 
tized, and perfected, till he has made a jour- 
ney around the world as simple as a journey 
of a dozen miles was thirty-five years ago, 
before he commenced his labors. 

“ Mr. Cook’s physical structure is symmet- 
rical, compact, and powerful. He is of 
medium height, has a large head, neck, 
shoulders, and chest. He has good digest- 
ive powers, an abundance of arterial blood, 
a free and healthy circulation, a strong frame, 
and a vigorous muscular system, which was | 
strengthened in the early part of his life by 
his taking much muscular exercise. 

“ Having a strong constitution as a founda- 
tion, his large brain has been well-sustained 
and nourished, so that his arduous and com- 
plicated brain-labor has not injured and 
exhausted his life-forces. His head indicates 
that he has no eccentricities, extravagant 
excesses, and deficiencies, but that he is 
characterized by evenness and uniformity ot 
disposition. He derived his physical struct- 
ure and planning intellect from his father, 
but inherited his moral and prudential quali- 
ties from his mother, so that he has both the 
masculine and feminine elements strongly 
blended. 

“ His energy of mind comes more from his 





strong constitution and excellent health, than 
from Destructiveness, for this faculty is not | 


large, and when not stimulated by outside 
difficulties, he his mild and gentle ; but op- 
position arouses his large Combativeness, 
and he then takes hold of his task with a 
zest, and is the last one to surrender. He is 
more courageous, however, in defending a 
principle than himself, and he has more 
moral than physical courage. He is never 
the aggressor, is cautious, restrained, and 
reserved in his normal state of mind; but 
when before an audience defending a prin- 
ciple he is self-possessed. In the field of 
action and in times of danger he is equal to 
the situation and to the emergency. In 
debate he expresses himself fully, freely, and 
forcibly. He has the talent to create and do 
almost any amount of business, but he is so 
intent on accomplishing his object and finish- 
ing his task, that he pays less attention to the 
making and hoarding of money than most 
men, and has accumulated because it was 
necessary to do so to carry out his purposes. 
His Acquisitiveness is not naturally large or 
active, and he has never been absorbed in 
money-making as such. The one ruling 
passion of his mind in his business is to create 
facilities, so that people can travel and see 
the world in which they live. 

“He has none of the miserly spirit, but 
would prefer to let the whole world have the 
benefit of his philanthropic schemes, rather 


| than confine his operations to a select few. 


He commenced working for the happiness of 
others as a missionary, rather than as a 
business man, toamass property. Experience 
alone has taught him to look after the pence 
as well as the pound. He has not a great 
amount of self-love, but a high degree of 
moral dignity and independence. His re- 
gard for fashion and display is not great, but 
he is very sensitive about his character, and 
can not bear imputations with reference to 
his motives. Conscientiousness is one of his 
largest organs, disposing him to adhere with 
great tenacity to what he thinks is right. He 
has the power to regulate his conduct, to live 
a uniform life under all circumstances, and 
while he can adapt himself to different people 
in all parts of the world, he takes his Con- 
scientiousness with him, and allows that fac- 
ulty to control his conduct. 

“ Firmnessis very strongly developed. He 
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sometimes hesitates much before he decides 
which course he will pursue, yet when he has 
decided, and his principles are involved, he is 
unyielding, and perseveres till he has accom- 
plished his purpose. The faculties of his 
moral brain are strongly represented, elevat- 
ing his whole character, and inclining him to 
lead a moral and religious life. His large 
Benevolence, combined with his strong social 
nature, gave him his first impulse to start 
his present calling ; for his first efforts were 
to carry temperance and Sabbath-school 
children and teachers to a_ neighboring 
town, and then he carried some poor working 
people who could not pay the regular fare, 
one hundred miles for one shilling each. 
This was for their benefit, without his de- 
riving any pecuniary aid out of the scheme. 
The money that has been made in subse- 
quent years from his numerous trips, has 
been the result of the combination of talent 
brought to bear rather than from his own 
greed. 

“ His moral brain, joined to his Self-esteem, 
disposes him to assume responsibilities that 
may promote the well-being and happiness 
of the masses who are unable of themselves 
to accomplish the same ends, and in this way 
he has done a great amount of gratuitous 
work, has encouraged many missionaries and 
schools, and has collected libraries for soldiers 
and others who had a thirst for knowledge, 
but had not the books to read and study, and 
he has helped many young men to secure 
situations of trust andhonor. He works as 
hard when he receives no remuneration, as 
when he expects ample returns. I have 
traveled with him nearly ten thousand miles, 
and have seen him placed in many trying 
circumstances, but have always found him 
equal to the occasion. 

“ His reasoning powers are the strongest of 
his intellectual faculties, and they give him 
the ability and disposition to think, plan, 
reason, argue, originate, lay out work, and 
understand complicated questions. He thinks 
as a pleasure, but he observes as a necessity. 
His mind is very vigorous, and he identifies 
what he sees, for he looks with a definite 
purpose, and his memory is thereby intensi- 
fied, but he remembers what he understands 
better than what he observes. 





“ Ifhis perceptive faculties were larger, they 
would more easily introduce him to the ex- 
ternal world, and enable him to gather more 
readily the special knowledge he may require. 
If he fail, it is in the details. He grasps the 
broad principles easily, but can not see all the 
minor points so readily. Great experience 
has enabled him to counteract this natural 
defect somewhat. His head is broad in the 
temples, and in the upper region of the side- 
head. He is ingenious in many ways, not 
only in a mechanical direction, but in devis- 
ing ways and means, and in extricating him- 
self from a difficult situation. His ingenuity, 
joined to his large Hope and strong imagina- 
tion, enables him to amplify, magnify, and 
embellish his ideas. He always presents 
the bright side of a subject, is happy, buoy- 
ant, and genial in his feelings. 

“ His Language is large, which shows to a 
good advantage when he is before an audi- 
ence and excited by his subject, but under 
ordinary circumstances he his much more 
given to thinking than to talking. He has 
traveled in many foreign countries and 
around the world, and has been obliged to 
transact business in many different lan- 
guages without being able to speak any but 
his own native tongue. His ingenuity has 
served him in this emergency, and he has 
adapted himself to circumstances that sur- 
rounded him with remarkable ease and pli- 
ability of manner.” 

Mr. Cook was born in Melborne, Derby 
County, England, in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1808. He was a mere boy when his 
father died, and his mother, not being left in 
circumstances which enabled her to provide 
for the support of the family, he was com- 
pelled to find employment at ten years of age. 
He went into the service of a market gar- 
dener, and continued in that occupation till 
he was sixteen years old. Then he was ap- 
prenticed to the business of wood-turner and 
cabinet-maker. He was thus employed until 
he had reached his twentieth year. Home 
training had strengthened a natural disposi- 
tion to religious and charitable work, and 
while a young than he would give a great deal 
of time and service in such directions ; and, in 
fine, exhibited so much aptitude that he was 


| engaged by a village missionary association, 
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connected with the Baptist church, of which 


he was a member, to go into the district of | 


his native county as a tract -distributor 
and Bible-reader for the poor. He con- 
tinued in the prosecution of this sort of re- 
ligious work for four years, when the lack of 


support, on account of the weakness of the | 
association which had engaged him, com- | 
pelled him to return to the work-bench of 


his trade. For the next ten years of his life 
he devoted himself to this industry with all 
the energy of his nature. 

Meantime, the temperance movement had 
commenced in England and Mr. Cook’s 
sympathies became interested, and he warm- 
ly went into it, as an advocate of the re- 
forms which it taught. While he was en- 
gaged in this way, he began that career of 
usefulness which has made his name famous 
by what might be termed an experiment. 
He made arrangements for a large party to 
go to a temperance meeting, some eleven 
miles from Leicester, the place of his resi- 
dence ; subsequently, he undertook the man- 
agement of trips to Derbian neighborhoods. 
On one occasion, he created a great sensa- 
tion by taking three thousand in one day. 
In 1845, he set on foot a series of excursions 
of considerable range, opening out the 
mouhtainous districts of North Wales to 
the appreciation of the English masses. In 
1846 his arrangements were completed to 
Scotland, where, as fast as railroads were 
completed, and other arrangements organ- 
ized, extensive systems of tours were plan- 
ned. Subsequently he took into his plans 
the continent of Europe, perfecting plans 
by which Germany, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy could be visited at a moderate 
expense and in a satisfactory manner. 

In connection with the great exhibitions 
of England in 1851, of Ireland in 1853, of 
France in 1855, and of London in 1862, he 
was actively engaged for the accommodation 
of the traveling public. Under his arrange- 
ment, 15,000 people visited Hyde Park in 
1851. In 1862, he not only provided travel- 
ing arrangements, but also provided tem- 
porary homes for people in London. In 
this way he accommodated, under his own 
exclusive management, more than 12,000 
persons. In 1866 we find him negotiating 





with the great ocean lines, and with the 
American railway companies, having in 
view the extension of his system of ex- 
cursions and tours to and through the differ- 
ent parts of the United States and Canada. 

His combinations penetrate not only into 
the remote regions of Asia, but may be said 
to surround the world. In 1872 he con- 
ducted a party which made a tour complete- 


| ly around the world. He has traveled from 


25,000 to 30,000 miles every year, for up- 
ward of 35 years, and five millions of people 
have traveled with his tickets. 

Mr. Cook has shown a deep interest in 


| America and its institutions for many years, 


and probably no man in Great Britain sym- 


| pathizes more with the political and social 


movements in progress here. Last year he 
showed a deep concern for the success of 
our Centennial Exposition, and as an evi- 
dence of his zeal, went to great personal ex- 
pense in order to contribute to its attractive- 
ness, 

Mr. Fowler says ot him: “ Without 
having a fortune to scatter broadcast, he has 
been one of the greatest benefactors that 
England has produced’ in this century, and 
there are various teasons why he can take 
rank among the philanthropists of the day.” 
Some of these reasons are embodied in the 
fact that through his enterprise as a plan- 
ner of excursions and tours, “ he has helped to 
wipe away the cobwebs of superstition and 
ignorance from the minds of thousands; has 
encouraged tolerance and brotherly love; 
has induced thousands of people to break 
up their monotonous habits and go forth to 
other lands, to get fresh air and fresh ideas, 
and thousands have been benefited physi- 
cally, as well as mentally, in this way. He 
has taught Englishmen that there are other 
parts of the world worth visiting besides 
their own country, and enabled them to take 
broader views of humanity than would have 
been the case had they remained at home.” 
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The gods bestow not equally on all 

The gifts that men desire —the grace of form, 
The mind, the eloquence. One man to sight 
Is undistinguished, but on him the gods 
Bestow the power of words.—HOMER. 
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INDIA--ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


HE ancient religion of India, taught in 

the holy Vedas, by Manon, before it 
was corrupted by the 8rahmin priesthood, 
admitted but One God—Him who exists by 
himself, who is in all, because all is in Him, 
the spirit alone can comprehend Him, He be- 
ing without visible parts, eternal, the soul 
of all things, and whom none can compre- 


hend. The mighty attributes of Deity, om- | 


nipresence and omnipotence, are ascribed to 
Him, also the creation of the earth from an 


infinite void, and its launching into space. | 


The Hindoo theologians distinguished God 
in two situations—in the first He is Zeus, 
God ot operating, not revealed—* Nara- 
yana, him who moveth upon the waters.” 
In the second situation, Zeus becomes 
Brahma, God revealed and operating. Ac- 
cording to this antique faith, matter is sub- 
ject to the same laws of existence and de- 
composition as vegetables and animals; 
after a certain period of life comes the 
period of dissolution—everything decays, all 
returns to chaos; the harmony of worlds is 
at an end; earth, air, water, and light mix 
and become extinct. It is the Pralaya, the 
destruction of all that exists; but there is a 
germ, which purifies itself by repose till the 


day when Brahma comes to develop it, to | 


give it life, the creative power ; and to pro- 
duce the worlds which commence little by 


little to form, to grow, and to operate, fol- | 


lowed by the same repose and the same 
regeneration. These doctrines lie at the 
basis of the modern theory of Evolution, 
now so generally accepted by scientists. 
Also in complete harmony with modern 
science this ancient theogony declares the 
period of action and reconstruction of 
worlds to correspond to the period of 4,320,- 


ooo human years. The Pralaya, or epoch | 


of dissolution, is of equal length. The 
sacred books declare that the germ of mat- 
ter is fecundated by Brahma himself; Nature 
develops the elements. 

As the night of Brahma approached its 
end, before proceeding to create this world, 
according to the Vedas, the Lord resolved 
to people heaven with beings born of Him- 
self and sharing His attributes. So the an- 


| gels sprang from His ¢hough?, and hastened 
to arrange themselves about His throne. 
But scarcely had this happened when the 
| 2nfertor angels, who had been assigned the 
most distant heavens, rebelled, with Vason- 
ki at their head. Being chased from heaven 
into hell, they were named “ Rakchasos,” 
| the cursed, says the Baga-veda Gite. 
When Zeus unrevealed became Brahma, 
operating and creating, three persons re- 
vealed themselves in him the Trimourti— 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva—or the creat- 
ing, the preserving, the transforming princi- 
ple. Brahma formed man and woman out 
of the purest of himself. He named them 
Adima and Heva, and gave them for a home 
the island of Ceylon. Here for a while they 
were quite content, but at length the man 
grew restless and persuaded the timid Heva 
to explore the country with him outside 
their garden domains. When they reached 
the limits of the isle and beheld a beautiful 
unknown land looming up beyond a narrow 
sea, and which they might reach by a rocky 
isthmus path, Heva remonstrated against 
their going further, indeed wept and prayed, 
and pleaded the commands of her Lord; 
but snatching her up in his arms, Adima 
boldly set out on the narrow path, and as 
his foot touched the new country, their 
peaceful island home receded from their 
vision like a mirage. Adima gave himself 
up to agonies of despair, but Heva knelt and 
prayed, and God had mercy on them. Such 
is the Vedic rendering of our Bible account 
of the fall of man. 

The Vedas also recount the history of the 
patriarch Adjigarta, offering up his only son; 
a legend agreeing in almost every particular 
with the Bible narrative of Abraham, the 
“father of the faithful.” 
| The Vedas declare the souls of men to be 
| emanations from the soul of Brahma. In 

the hour of the decomposition of the body, 
they are reabsorbed into the Divine Essence, 
and this reabsorption is called Nirwana. 
The Hindoos do not admit the eternity of 
punishment—with them the guilty, after 
expiating their crimes in hell, undergo sev- 
eral transformations, and re-enter the spirit- 
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ual nature of Brahma after being thus puri- 
fied of their transgressions. The Hindoo 
religion teaches its votaries to propitiate an 
offended deity with offerings, by prayers, 
fastings, ablutions, bodily mortifications and 
mutilations, rich gifts to the priests, and pil- 
grimages to the sacred river Ganges, or 
other holy places. The Fakirs are a species 
of fanatics, who mutilate themselves horri- 
bly, supposing thus to please God. 

The theology of the Vedas is the fertile 
ovum whence issued Zoroastrianism, Buddh- 
ism, and Mohammedanism. Though pure 
and simple in its inception, it has become a 
tissue of horrible and corrupt superstitions 
in the hands of the Brahminical priesthood, 
who ruthlessly degraded the people in order 
more effectually to rule them. It was the 
Brahmins who created the famed castes of 
India—themselves, greedy and aspiring 
priests, being always high, or jirst caste; 
exclusion from all caste being the severest 
penalty known to their laws. This system 
of caste, an iron despotism, which makes 
progress impossible while it exists, is clung 
to by the Hindoos as if it were an open 
sesame to Paradise. They humble them- 
selves to their British masters, and submit to 
any exactions, but if the English Lord, pos- 
sessed by a brief fit of philanthropy, attempts 
to disregard the strict laws of caste, to suc- 
cor a Pariah, an oxfcast, to abolish the car 
of “Juggernaut,” great is the outcry, mad- 
dening the mutiny. They are ready then to 
revolt, burn, kill, ravage, and fight to the 
death. 

According to the account of a recent 
French traveler, nothing can exceed the 
horror of the self-tortures inflicted by the 
Fakirs, when this car of Juggernaut, contain- 
ing the hideous image of the god Siva, makes 
its annual progress. To prostrate them- 
selves in order to be passed over by the six- 
teen wheeis of this car is the commonest 
form of torture. Another festival of mon- 
strous superstition is the “‘ Nag Punchmi,”’ 
or feast of serpents at Bombay. The Hin- 
doos worship the serpent as they do Siva, 
the destroyer, and at the season of the year 
when the cobras are most dangerous, they 
celebrate this festival, decking their houses 
with flowers, praying for deliverance from 
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the bites of serpents, and offering rice and 
sugar in the temples, where one of the grand 


| ceremonies is feeding the cobras with bufia- 


loes’ milk, of which they are very fond, by 
means of ‘* Sapwallahs,”’ or snake-charmers. 

But though India is now steeped in super- 
stition, though British masters crush her 
pride and humble her dignity in the dust, 
though sunk in apathy, servile and passive, 
yet India has a ast grander, more ancient 
than any other land the sun shines on. 
Happily for modern thought all vestiges of 
her glorious achievements are not yet oblit- 
erated. She has still her manuscript, still 
her ruins, still her Sanskrit tongue. And 
savants say: “It (the Sanskrit) is a lan- 
guage more copious than the Latin, more 
perfect than the Greek, and more exquisitely 
refined than either;” also, that the Sans- 
krit is the parent stock from which came 
the Greek language as well as the Latin; 
and that ancient India is the arent of civ- 
ilization. Instead of Egypt being the foun- 
tain of learning, Menes, her founder, obtain- 
ed his lore and laws from the Institytes of 
Manon in India; hence the Justinian Code, 
the Pandects, the Code Napoleon, the Com- 
mon Law of England. Pythagoras and 
Plato, the Samian Sage, and the Prophet of 
Mecca, all drew from this fountain. 

An extract fom the ancient books of 
some of the precepts of Chrisna, the Hin- 
doo Incarnation of Vishnu, may give the 
reader some notion of the wisdom which 
pervaded the philosophy of the prehistoric 
era in which the Vedas were written : 

“ Men who have no self-command are not 
capable of fulfi.ling their duties. 

“ Pleasure and riches should be renounced 
when not approved by conscience. 

“The wrongs we inflict upon our neigh- 
bors follow us like our shadows. 

“ The knowledge of man is but vanity ; all 
his best actions are illusory when he knows 
not to ascribe them to God. 

“Love of his fellow-creatures should be 
the ruling principle of the just man in all 
his works, for such weigh most in the celes- 
tial balance. 

“ He who is humble in heart and spirit, 
is loved of God; he has need of nothing 
more. 
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“ As the body is strengthened by muscles, 
the soul is fortified by virtue. 

« As the earth supports those who tram- 
ple it under-foot, and rend its bosom with 
the plow, so should we return good for evil. 

“Science is useless to a man without 
judgment, as a mirror to a blind man. 

“If you frequent the society of the good, 
your example is useless; fear not to dwell 
amidst the wicked for their conversion. 

“When we die, our riches remain behind ; 
our relatives and our friends only follow us 
to the tomb ; but our virtues and our vices, 
our good actions, and our faults follow us 
in the other life.” 

Chivalry had its origin in India, and the 
magnificence of fabulous wealth created per- 
fect elysiums of sensual enjoyment. When 
those who now rule her as conquerors were 
a mere horde of savages, the luxurious and 
learned Hindoos dwelt in stately places, cul- 
tivated high art, and sought to solve, with 
subtle analysis, the highest problems of 
metaphysics and mathematics. And the 
moderns have yet to excel the grandeur of 
her architecture, the splendors of her mate- 
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rial life, and the profundity of her intellectual 
researches. 
A lethargy rests upon the descendants of 
this ancient people, deep as the sleep of ex- 
haustion. Let us hope they will one day 
resume the energies that have fecundated 
the world, and prove their right to the title 
of “Children of the Sun and Moon.” 
VIRGINIA D. COVINGTON, 
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DOES THE END SANCTIFY THE MEANS? 


A the outcome of a great lottery scheme, | 
which was exploded a few years ago, and of 
which the reader has probably some recol- 
lection. 

Kentucky wanted a public library, and to 
procure it without cost, the State Legislature 
authorized a lottery to be run for a certain 
number of years. . The results were, of | 
course, pernicious, not only in Kentucky, | 
but throughout the country, where the tick- | 
ets were sold— Kentucky, through her | 
agents, carrying on a demoralizing traffic in 
defiance of the laws of nearly all the other 
States. The profits of the lottery were 
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great, but only a small part of them found 
their way into the treasury of the library, 
much larger sums being divided among the 
managers, and these managers have never 
made a satisfactory financial statement. 
The trustees of the library, though men 
heretofore highly esteemed, appear to have 
been demoralized themselves by seeing these 
greet sums gathered and dissipated in irregu- 
ar ways. They wanted a share in the spoils, 
and seem to have secured it. At any rate, 
the resources of the library have been squan- 
dered, the number of books appears to be 
much smaller than was represented, the 
building is unsuitable for its purposes, there 
are no funds to pay insurance or other nec- 
essary expenses, but some of the trustees 
have had suspiciously large incomes. A 
suit has lately been brought on behalf of all 
the creditors of the library to compel the 
partners in the management of the lotte 
to pay back the profits they received in fraud, 
it is claimed, of the public as beneficiaries 
of the charity, of the corporation itself, and 
of the ticket holders. Some of the ticket 
holders are among the creditors who bring 
the suit, and their representative and coun- 
sel is Mr. Blanton Duncan. 

The most interesting development of the 
suit so far is a long affidavit of Dr. C. C. 
Duncan, a gentleman more than ninety years 
of age, who has been a trustee of the library 
from the beginning, but is not at all satis- 


| fied with the way its affairs have been man- 


aged. He represents that the library build- 
ing, which has cost $310,000, is dark, damp, 
and malarious, the books are ruined by 
dampness and mold, the librarian is afraid 
to stay in his rooms on account of their un- 
healthiness, and several of the persons em- 
ployed have contracted serious illness there. 
The trustees a an old law library from 
Colonel Durret, the President of the Board, 
which was of little real value, and many of 
the books so worthless that they were torn 
up and sent to the paper-mill. The trustees 
paid $7,400 for a manuscript catalogue 


| which was never made, as it would expose 


the character of the books in the library and 


| finally destroy all public confidence in it. 


One gentleman affirms that when the lottery 
drawings were all over and several hundred 


| thousand dollars were on hand to be divi- 


ded between the library and the lottery man- 
agers, the latter divided it all among. them- 
selves, leaving the library nothing. Thus 


| we see men of good character, backed by 


the Legislature of the State, undertake a 


, lottery scheme for a meritorious object, and 


the result is utter and general demoraliza- 
tion among all the pariies connected with 
it, and dishonesty among others. The re- 
sult aimed at has not been attained, while 
great moral damage has been done to the 
thousands who participated in it. 
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SECRETIVENESS. 


HE design of this faculty is to pro- 

- duce reticence, concealment, judi- 
cious evasion, policy, and to exercise a 
restraining influence upon the other 
faculties. Some persons will bear pain, 
sorrow, disappointment, without show- 
ing it. Others will respond to any 
influence, good or bad, pleasant or un- 
pleasant, as quickly as a bell will 
respond to a blow, or a musical instru- 
ment to a touch of its strings. These 
people speak out their thoughts, and 
in this respect place themselves at the 
mercy of others. One of the most 
palpable illustrations of saying too 
much, and being too frank, that we 
recall, occurred to the writer some 
years ago in Brooklyn, N.Y. He rang 
the door-bell of a house on which was 
posted a bill, “This House for Sale ; 
inquire within.” A little girl about 
eleven years of age opened the door. 
She had light-blue eyes and a blonde 
complexion, with a thin head above the 
ears, and was one of those nervous, 
helpful, wide-awake, open-hearted girls. 
We asked: “Is your father in?” “No, 
sir; he will not be in till eight o'clock.” 
Thus she answered twice as much as 
we asked. “Do you happen to know 
what your father asks for the house 
which the bill says is for sale?” “Yes, 
sir,” she replied. “ He asks four thou- 
sand dollars, but will take thirty-five 
hundred.” Large Secretiveness would 
have answered the questions very 
differently, and not have falsified the 
truth. We did not ask her what her 
father would ultimately take, but simply 
what he asked, and she should have 
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given only a simple answer to that 
question. 

Every one is conscious of thoughts 
and feelings the outward expression of 
which would be unwise and improper. 
Secretiveness serves to hold the other 
faculties in check until the judgment, 
the conscience, und prudence shall have 
time to decide upon the propriety of 
explaining the subject. When news- 
paper reporters visit some individuals 
in the way of “interviewing,” it would 
seem that the persons were transparent; 
they can not say a little and stop, nor 
can they pick and cull their thoughts 
in such a way as to atter only that 
which is judicious, or that which the 
public has a right to know ; but what 
they know about a subject is discharged 
like a bowl of jelly, which comes out 
all ina lump if it be emptied at all. 
Another man will be polite, will say 
something, but not commit himself, will 
not say that which is untrue, nor im- 
properly cohceal anything; but the 
interviewer goes away just as wise as 
he came, and, perhaps, has learned 
something that he did not know befure, 
viz., that occasionally one meets a man 
who knows how to keep a secret. 

Doubtless, Secretiveness is exercised 
in connection with the desire for praise, 
in concealing faults, in putting the 
bright side in front, and in ministering 
to the gratification of Acquisitiveness 
more than in connection with any ot 
the other faculties. Secretiveness is 
sometimes used as a kind of cat’s paw 
to do the sly work with. It serves as 
a veil of mystery, and sometimes tends 
to mislead. It holds up false lights as 
a decoy, but does so only when it acts 
without a proper union with Conscien- 
tiousness. 
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The teacher will be able readily to 
point out those students who are 
governed by policy, who are tricky 
and unreliable, and also those who are 
outspoken to a fault ; and should try 
to guide those in whom the faculty is 
weak, and also those who have it too 
strongly marked, in such a manner as 
to bring about in each, so far as may 
be, a judicious medium. Threatening 
children with mysterious punishments, 
falsifying, deceiving in any way, are 
calculated to blind the Concientiousness 
of children, and also to excite their 
Secretiveness. They soon learn that if 
the parent, teacher, or servant falsifies, 
misleads, or in any way influences their 
will by false pretences, they soon learn 
that they may do the same thing with 
their associates. Children who are in a 
school where the teacher is the soul of 
frankness and judicious guardedness of 
expression, will show it in their own 
conduct and conversation in the play- 
ground. On the other hand, children 
who are under the dominion of parents, 
teachers, or servants who are too 
largely developed in Secretiveness, will 
always be playing sly tricks, or mani- 
festing false pretences, or in some way 
showing perverted Secretiveness, acting 
without the proper control of judgment 
and Conscientiousness. 

We remember a case in school, when 
something had been done that was 
wrong, the teacher demanded of the 
boys to know who had done it, when 
Charles Wright spoke up, and said: “I 
was one of the rogues!” But he 
declined to tell who were his associates. 
He was willing himself to confess when 
questioned, but was not willing to 
bring the others into trouble or dis- 
grace. Finally, the teacher, in discuss- 
ing the subject before the school and 
with the boy, and, doubtless, admiring 
his frankness in inculpating himself, and 





his reticence and honor in avoiding the 
inculpation of others, seemed, as we 
remember it, anxious to get out of the 
difficulty without punishing the boy. 
and said: “I hardly know what I ought 
to do in this case.” And turning to the 
manly boy, said : “ Charles, if you were 
a teacher, and you had a boy under 
the same conditions that I have you 
here, what would you do?” We 
remember how his blue eyes dilated, 
and how his form straightened up us he 
said : “I would say to the boy, ‘I will 
let you go this time, and try you 
again.” For a moment the teacher 
was unable to speak; but when he did, 
we recollect that his eyes were moist 
and his voice mellow, as he said: “I 
will try you again.” Let the teacher 
remember that the influences he brings 
to bear upon the plastic minds of pupils 
in the school will stamp the truth or 
the error upon their minds and 
meinories, will influence their character 
and conduct as long as they live, and 
prepare them to make like impressions 
upon those brought under their influ- 
ence. Good actions never die, and evil 
actions live, and work for evil after the 
repentant evil-doer may have long been 
in his grave. 


CAUTIOUSNESS. 


The organ of this sentiment is loca- 
ted at that portion of the head which 
is situated upward and a little back- 
ward from the opening of the ear— 
the top corner, so to speak, of the bead. 
Anatomically speaking, it is located in 
the center of the Parietal Bones. It is 
generally the widest part of the head, 
and frequently interferes with the fitting 
of the hat or bonnet. We find some ° 
cases of excessive development, which 
would show a head with nearly an inch 
more width on each side than our cut 
would indicate, and some are much 
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narrower at the location of the organ 
than the inner dotted line would show. 
This cut is introduced to guide obser- 
vation, and show the methods of the 
development of the organ. 


USES OF THE FACULTY. 


Danger surrounds us, and to adapt 
us to that condition, this element of 
prudence, watchfulness, solicitude, and 
carefulness forms a part of our char- 
acter. There is no emotion more pain- 
ful than that of fear. Some have the 
faculty altogether too strong; others 
are almost destitute of it, and they be- 
come rash, careless, and indifferent to 
danger and difficulty. It is a great, 
conservative element in character, and 
ought to be well-developed. When it 
is excessive it paralyzes courage and 
energy, and of course magnifies trouble 
and difficulty. 

In. the training of this feeling many 
errors prevail. Children are threatened 
with horrid objects of dread. They may 
be frightened into obedience by stories 
of the dark, of witches, sprites, and evil 
agencies; and the organ sometimes 
becomes inflamed, and even diseased, 
and some have been driven to insanity 
through its excessive excitability. When 
fear becomes the law of action, con- 
science and judgment are set aside. 
Some are very bashful in the presence of 
strangers, and they become confused. 
They can not recite lessons, or make 
a good appearance among strangers; 
and how natural it is for others to be 
provoked at such timidity! Nearly 
every person will remember instances 
in which he understood his lesson, but 
the embarrassment and anxiety arising 
‘ from Cautiousness and Approbativeness, 
utterly stultified his memory and judg- 
ment, and he broke down, greatly to 
his own chagrin, and to the surprise of 
his teachers and all his friends, 
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The proper way to train a child that 
is excessive in Cautiousness, is to at- 
tract its attention, away from itself and 
its fears, to something else. Awaken 
its intellect, its imagination, its love of 
a story, its sense of wit—anything but 
Cautiousness. Telling a child that a 
stranger “will not hurt it,” is precisely 
the way to excite its fear. If we were 
teaching and had a timid pupil, we 
would not call upon him the first hour 
of the session for a display of what he 
might know. We would let him march 
with the other pupils—let him recite in 
concert, if he liked, or refrain from it. 
Pay no attention to him; let him get 
used to the place; and when we wished 
to make his acquaintance more espe- 
cially, we would ask him if. he had 
brothers and sisters, and how many, and 
if he had ever been to school before, 
and whether the teacher were a man or 
a woman; and when the facu¥ties of 
Cautiousness and Approbativeness were 
measurably allayed, we would venture 
upon the real subject-matter .of inquiry 
by degrees. 

Persons who make calls in families 
where children are bright, but cautious 
and sensitive, often make a great 
mistake, in their desire to please the 
family, by paying particular attention 
to the children. This course embar- 
rasses the children, and it makes 
them act in a way that embarrasses 
the mother, and it is an excitement and 
a worry to all parties; whereas the 
visitor should pay no attention to the 
child, giving the mother a wink per- 
haps that would be understood, and 
very soon the child’s embarrassment 
and fear will have abated, when such 
attention as may be necessary will be 
acceptable to the child and the mother. 
The child and the visitor are no longer 
embarrassed. But the visitor who 
insists on having the child come to be 
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talked to, and the mother who pushes, 
pinches, and jerks the child, and gently 
frets at it because it acts so rudely, and 
gives it a scolding after the visitor has 
gone, spoils the visit for al] parties, and 
makes the child run the next time he 
hears the door-bell ring, lest he be sub- 
jected to a like painful experience. 

We have noticed when a timid child 
was brought to us, who was not willing 
to submit his head to examination, if 
we began to look at the feet, and talk 
to the child about its shoes, and tien 
measured one foot for skates, it would 
put up the other to be also meas- 
ured, and forget all about the embar- 
rassing conditions. Then we would 


measure the head for a new cap or hat, 
and thus approach the child through 
its intellect, allaying the fear and ex- 
citement produced by Cautiousness. 


APPROBATIVENESS. 


The desire to gain the approval of 
others is one of the strongest traits 
of human nature. This faculty lies at 
the basis of the desire to please, and its 
influence upon character is immense. 
It gives the sense of shame and mortifi- 
cation when public sentiment is brought 
to bear against the individual, as it also 
produces gratification when praise, at- 
tention, and kindly appreciation are be- 
stowed, Tt is a powerful stimulant to 
virtue and effort. If a man were living 
alone in the world, or if there were but 
a single family upon an island, cut off 
forever from all contact with others, 
their conduct, if not their characters, 
would undergo a marked change. To 
most persons in civilized communities, 
the love of praise is both a strong and 
a weak point. When it takes the form, 
or works in the direction of flattery or 
vanity, it becomes a weak point. When 
it serves to create ambition for eminence 





or noble attainment, it makes us strong, 
or is a powerful stimulant to the ele- 
ments of strength. Doubtless, mer- 
chants, artists, professional men, writers, 
and orators will think more of the fame 
which success will give them than of 
the mere acquisitions. It does not re- 
quire a great deal of money to supply 
a man’s wants, but wealth gives him 
independence, influence, popularity, and 
power ; and it is the consideration of 
these which stimulates to acquisition. 
If the orator, writer, poet, or artist can 
be remembered with respect and ad- 
miration in all circles, he feels that 
his labor has not been in vain. There 
are some men who have faith enough to 
sustain them through trial and priva- 
tion, conscious that posterity will do 
them justice. They have a prelibation 
of the honor that shall be bestowed 
upon them when history shall embalm 
their names. 

This organ is situated on each side of 
the crown, and it gives width and eleva- 
tion to that region. It is indicated by 
length of fibre from the brain-centre, or 
medulla oblongata, or capital of the spinal 
column, to the outward situation of the 
organ. It lifts the head as if it were 
pulled upward and backward. Self- 
esteem is located on each side of the 
middie line of the head, between the 
two organs of Approbativeness. 

The term respectability, or the idea 
which is crystallized within it, has a 
wonderful influence upon most people, 
and in the main it is a laudable and 
commendable state of mind; and it 
grows out of the normal activity of Ap- 
probativeness. The chief error in re- 
spect to this faculty arises from its 
paramount activity and consequent 
frequent perversion. While it is direct- 
ed to proper objects, and is not stimu- 
lated to undue activity, but is kept in 
proper subordination to the higher 
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powers, its manifestations are not only 
pleasurable to the owner, but productive 
of virtue, good manners, and good 
order. 


SLAVES OF PUBLIC. SENTIMENT. 


Although the undue activity of this 
faculty makes a great many people slaves 
to false fashions and false standards 
of respectability, it need not be crushed 
vut, but allowed healthy development 
and harmonious activity that may be 
blended with the other faculties in giv- 
ing proper shading to the character. 
In school and in the family this faculty 
is enflamed in a thousand ways; of 
course, without any intention of wrong- 
doing on the part of the parent, friend, 
or teacher. We often see it excessively 
developed in the head of a little girl, 
who is beautiful and interesting in many 
respects. Persons who are anxious to 
please her parents as well as herseit 
speak thoughtlessly of her beauty in her 
presence. Whatever she says and does 
is repeated by fond parents and ap- 
plauded, and, of course, she is neces- 
sarily made vain, if not selfish. If she 
does not receive praise constantly, she 
feels neglected and miserable; and 
chagrin or neglect excites Approbative- 
ness unpleasantly, producing a kind of 
jealousy. In school, her good looks 
and gay attire will attract the attention 
of all, awakening the partiality of the 
teacher and the older pupils, and as a 
natural consequence, she is petted by 
all. If she is sharp and selfish in her 
temper, it is likely to be regarded as 


smartness, and it will be tolerated, if 


not excused We have rarely seen one 
of these petted children who was faith- 
ful and successful in study. Popular 
without effort, why should she labor to 
achieve success and respect for excel- 
lence in scholarship? Follow the same 








person into society—she meets with 
flattery, expects it, lives upon it. Such 
persons are sometimes even rude, fret- 
ful, and impolite. They are culled 
“wayward beauties,” “spirited,” and 
every other name but the right one is 
applied. Follow her to church, and it 
is easy to see that her fine appearance 
and elegant attire are at least the means 
of attracting attention. She is fed on 
flattery, which the admiring attentions 
she receives are calculated to awaken. 
If she is defective in moral culture, be- 
cause she has not been called upon to 
exercise these faculties in order to 
secure approval, it would not be strange, 
and if she were to become a selfish, 
peevish, hypocritical woman, utterly 
unworthy to be a wife and mother, it 
would not be a surprise to all those who 
see clearly and think soundly. 


HOW AMBITION MINISTERS TO VIRTUE. 


Study the faculty in another phase. 
Suppose a little girl, with a plain face, 
having large Approbativeness, and who 
is, of course, hungry to be approved, 
yet has not the external attractions to 
win admiration. At home she is not 
called beautiful, and, perhaps, her 
parents are not able to deck her in 
elegant attire ; at school she is not flat- 
tered, and she has, therefore, nothing to 
withdraw her attention from her studies. 
Desiring, through active Approbative- 
ness, to gratify her ambition, she sees 
only one way open to her to secure ap- 
proval, and that is to be faithful in her 
studies, attain eminence in scholarship, 
and be patient, kindly, friendly, gentle 
in her manners toward her associates, 
that she may thereby win their respect, 
affection, and regard. She thus culti- 
vates her moral and social affections, 
studies to make herself acceptable, 
though her face is not attractive, and 
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seeks to rank as high as possible in her 
studies, as well as in her decorum. 
Does it need a prophet to see that she 
will be the angel of some home, where 
solid virtues will be cultivated as a 
means of approval and applause, rather 
than the showing off of beauty and 
costly apparel to win temporary ad- 
miration ? 

We have seen it in several schools, 
we have witnessed it in many families, 
where Approbativeness was made the 
moving factor of all influence. Under 
this method of training and govern- 
ment, praise and censure are brought 
to bear upon the conduct of the young, 
and Approbativeness thereby becomes 
the only conscience which the child has, 
or it would seem that the parent and 
teacher thought so. since all appeals are 
directly made to this faculty. Instead 
of saying to a child, do this because it 
is right, and showing that it is right, 
the child is often asked: ‘“ What will 
people think?” ‘ What will the world 
say?” If the people and the world 
were thoroughly good and wise, their 
approbation would be a good standard 
of morals ; but even then, it would be 
better to appeal to the child’s sense of 
justice, to its disposition. to do right 
because it is right, and that would build 
up a standard of right-doing in him, 
independently oi the world’s knowledge 
or opinion in regard to his conduct. 

If this organ be very strong, it should 
be the aim of the teacher and parent to 
avoid addressing the child through this 
faculty, but appeals should be made to 
the intellect, to Conscientiousness, to 
affection, to Benevolence, to the sense 
of the fitness and propriety of a par- 
ticular course. Let the child be trained 
to feel that no praise has value except 
that which is sanctioned by the princi- 
ples of reason, righteousness, truth, and 





HOW VANITY IS FOSTERED. 


The trouble in the training of this 
faculty, as well as in that of many 
others, is that the weak points and also 
the strong points of the child come in 
the same place where the parents’ 
strong and weak points do. A mother 
who is keenly alive to what people will 
say, is very apt to ply her child:en with 
that influence. If Approbativeness be 
large, she will be likely to use that 
faculty, because it qualifies her to bring 
its influence strongly to bear upon her 
child ; and if it be the strongest trait 
with her, she thinks it is so with her 
child. Leta teacher who has an excess 
of Approbativeness go into a school, 
and all the pupils who are organized in 
the same way will soon feel the magic 
power of her influence. A course of 
conduct that can be ridiculed or made 
the subject of shame will keep these 
pupils on the qui vive, and, perhaps, for 
a month the stern mandates will not be 
brought to bear upon the dull or active 
consciences of the pupils. An act is 
called ‘“ shameful,” ~‘ disgraceful,” “ ri- 
diculous,”’ *‘ outrageous,” “inelegant,” 
“ impolite,’ “very improper,” but it is 
not once called “wrong,” If it be 
shameful or ridiculous, that is reason 
enough for such a teacher and such 
pupils why anything should be avoided. 
It may be all else that the teacher says 
it is, but if it be intrinsically wrong, that 
should not be left out ; indeed, it should 
be stated as the first objection, and all 
the other conditions may then be insti- 
tuted as collateral forces. 

HOW TO TRAIN EXTREMES. 

If a class of pupils could be selected 
out of a hundred in whom Approba- 
tiveness were weak, and who needed, 
therefore, a good deal of culture in that 
respect, we would like to place a teacher 
in charge of such a class who had a little 
too much Approbativeness, so that she 
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would keep ringing the changes on that 
faculty, putting it, as it were, under her 
hothouse treatment, and bringing the 
focal rays of its might upon the unpro- 
ductive soil to induce a development of 
the organ in the pupils who had too 
little of it. On the other hand, if we 
could take all the pupils in the school 
who had excessively developed Appro- 
bativeness, we would put them in charge 
of a teacher who had only a medium 
shure of it, but a strong development of 
those q alities with which the pupils 
were endowed only in an average 
degree. In six months’ time the feverish 
excitement of Approbativeness in those 
pupils would be lowered by twenty-five 
percent., as it ought to be, and they 
would learn, for the first time, perhaps, 
to take into consideration other points 
in regard to conduct and chara ter be- 
sides Approbativeness; would learn 
that other influences could be brought 
to bear upon the regulation of the con- 
duct of their daily life, and that conduct 
had other and even richer remun.ra- 
tions 

Ot course it is not expected that 
pupils can be classified with respect to 
each of their faculties, but only accord- 
ing to groups of faculties and tempera- 
ments. But if a teacher be wise and 
well-informed in regard to the correct 
mental philosophy, he will instantly 
see who is well-endowed with the 
faculty of Approbativeness, and who is 
deficient. This can be determined as 
readily as any other fact in respect to 
the person. We can see who have 
large and who have small eyes; who 
have strong features, and whose are 
delicate; who are dark and who are 
light; who are prominent in the brow, 
and who have a prominent top-head ; 
and the development of Approbative- 
ness is quite as easily recognized, and 
even the natural language or manner 
of the person, at the first interview, will 





readily tell the phrenologist whether 
= artes ag is a leading trait, or 
whether it is much excited at the 
moment. 

Teachers and mothers should thus 
take the hint, and the treatment of those 
in whom the organ is large or small 
should be so conducted as shall be best 
for the individual, and best for the 
purpose to be attained. This being one 
of the more influential of the faculties, 
it may properly form the nucleus for a 
leading classification of pupils. 

If one wishes to exert a quick influ- 
ence, if he has only a moment to art, 
he must work through the strongest 
faculties. If his object is to cultivate, 
mold, and train the character, then he 
should guard against exciting the ab- 
nornially strong faculties, and treat the 
subject so as to call out the dormant 
and less influential faculties. We kniw 
that a man who loves money supremely 
will be most easily influenced by an 
address to that feeling. It becomes 
the center and source of influence in 
himself, his object of desire, the inspira- 
tion of every effort; while Approba- 
tiveness inspires one to work hard, and 
watch and be wakeful and weary in the 
pursuit of objects the attainment of 
which will give rank. reputation, and 
honor, 

This faculty is certainly right in its 
normal action. It ministers to virtue 
among those who rise to a medium 
position in morals more than it minis- 
ters to vice. Among the baser sort, 
who simply glory in their strength, 
their lust, their courage, or their cruelty, 
it tends to foster vice. The faculty 
sometimes, of course, leads to crime and 
sin, but it ought to work with the higher 
sentiments, so that ambition and pride 
shall minister to virtue and lead in that 
direction. 

The standard of respectability will be 
catered to by this faculty, whether it be 
high or low, good or bad. In commer- 
cial circles, wealth is a great element in 
respectability. Among scholars, attain- 
ment. Who thinks to ask, or who cares 
how much Tennyson or Longfellow may 
be worth in proverty? We may hope 
they have a sufficiency. Their rank and 
renown have in no sense the flavor 
of finance. 
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WHY NOT SPEAK PROPERLY? 


} ie careless, slip-shod manner in which 
people who deem themselves educated 
use common English words in their every- 
day speech is scarcely short of amazing. 
If appearances deceive in any particular, it 
is certainly in this; for if we were to infer 
the degree of culture possessed by the men 
and women we meet daily from the char- 
acter of their verbal expressions, we should 
set it, in most cases, at a point much below 
their claims. Every word in the English 
language has its peculiar significance and 
application, just as would be rationally 
thought, and the cross uses and false ap- 
plications so common in ordinary parlance 
are totally unwarranted. 

Society has fallen into a vicious habit in 
the use of terms, and it is time that a strong 
effort was made to eradicate it if we would 
preserve the English tongue in its purity 
and simplicity. The little volume, “The 


Right Word in the Right Place,” and Mr. 
R. G. White’s larger book on “ Words and 
their Uses,” are excellent monitors for pop- 


ular reading, and show clearly the errors 
we are constantly committing without a 
thought of their glaring absurdities. We 
quote from the latter a few examples of the 
more common improprieties of language : 
“Aggravate. This word should never be 
employed in reference to persons, as it 
means merely to add weight to—to make 
evil more oppressive ; injury is aggravated 
by insult, It is sometimes improperly used 


in the sense of irritate, as ‘I was much ag- | 


gravated by his conduct.’ 

“Balance, in the sense of rest, remainder, 
residue, remnant, is an abomination. Bal- 
ance is the difference between two sides of 
an account—the amount which is necessary 
to make one equal to the other... .. Yet 
we continually hear of the balance of this or 
that thing ; even the balance of a congrega- 
tion—of an army. 

“Bountiful is applicable only to persons. 
A giver may be bountiful, but his gift can 
not—it should be called plentiful, or large. 
‘A bountiful slice’ is absurd. 

“Fetch expresses a double motion ; first 
from and then toward the speaker, It is 





exactly equivalent to ‘go and bring,’ and 
ought not to be used in the sense of bring 
alone. 

“Calculate, besides its sectional misuse 
for think, or suppose, or suspect, is some- 
times in the ‘participle form—calculated— 
put for likely, or apt: ‘That nomination is 
calculated to injure the party.’ It is calcu- 
lated (designed) to do no such thing, though 
it may be likely to. 

“Citizen should not be used except when 
the possession of political rights is meant to 
be implied. Newspaper reporters have a 
bad habit of bringing it out on all occasions 
when ‘person,’ ‘man,’ or ‘ bystander’ would 
express their meaning much better. 

“Couple applies to two things which aze 
bound together or united in some way. ‘A 
couple of apples’ is incorrect ; two apples is 
meant. 

“ Dirt means filth, and is not synonymous 
with earth or soil. Yet people sometimes 
speak of a dirt road, or of packing dirt 
around the roots of trees they are setting. 
They mean earth, 

“Execute. When a murderer is hanged, 
his sentence is executed, but the man is not. 
A man can not be executed—that is, fol- 
lowed out or performed. 

“Expect looks always to the future. You 
can not expect that anything has happened 
or is happening, but only that it will happen. 

“Get means to obtain, not to possess. 
‘He has got all the numbers of the C&rzs- 
tian Instructor.’ ‘Have you got good mo- 
lasses?” ‘They have got bad manners.’ 
Why will people persist in introducing the 
word in such sentences as these, where it 
is so evidently superfluous ? 

“Help meet. An abusive use of these 
two words as if they, together, were the 
name of one thing—a wife—is too common. 
The sentence in Genesis is: ‘1 will make 
him a help meet for him ;’ that is, a help 
fit for him, There is no such word as 
helpmeet. 

“Lie—Lay. Persons not grossly igno- 
rant sometimes say they will lay (meaning 
lie) down, that they have laid (lain) an 
hour, or that the hammer is laying (lying) 
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by the tacks. Lie means to recline ; its past 
tense lay—‘I lay there all night ;’ its parti- 
ciples, lying and Jain. Lay (used of present 
time) means to put something down—one 
lays a carpet; its past is laid—‘I was in- 
terrupted while laying it, and it was not 
laid until night.’ 

“Love rules the heart, not the stomach. 





You love your wife, or ought to; but favor- 
ite articles of food you like. 

“Observe should not be used for say, as 
in the oft-heard sentence: ‘What did you 
observe ?” 

‘Sit, often mispronounced set, is occa- 
sionally written so; but it is to. be hoped 
rarely.” 





IS MAN AN ANIMAL? 


N a late number of the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL one of your correspond- 
ents says: “Man is not a ‘higher animal.’ 
He is not an animal at all.” What is animal ? 
The word is derived from the Latin word 
animailis, of, or belonging to, the soul, from 
anima,asoul. If the derivation is correct, 
an animal must be a being possessed of an 
anima, or soul. What has a soul is an ani- 
mal, and what has not a soul is not an ani- 
mal. To deny this, is to deny the plain im- 
port of language. 

The Hebrew mephish, the Greek psuché, 
and the Latin a#zma are synonymous with 
the English word soul, and the Anglo-Saxon 
samle; they mean the same thing. The one 
is properly translated by the other. In the 
original of the Bible, the word nephzsh, 
soul, is very frequently applied to mere ani- 
mals, and also to man. It is as applicable 
to the one as to the other. The vegetable 
has not a nephish, or soul, and therefore is 
not an animal. It is merely corporeal. Ac- 
cording to the original language of God’s 
Word, everything, from the lowest animal up 
to man, that has the nephish, or soul, is an 
animal. See various passages in the origi- 
nal from Genesis i. 20, 21, 24, 30; ii. 19; ix. 
10, 15, to Revelations viii.9. The nephish, 
psuché, or soul, is applied to mere animals, 
and ought not He who made them to know 
whether His own language is correct or 
not, or whether it needs the corrections and 
emendations of man ? 

As is the rank of the body, so is that of the 
soul [ephish], but there is no other soul on 
earth that will begin to compare with that 
of man. In soul and body he stands at the 
head of creation on earth—earth’s lord. 
Man is an animal, but was made worthy of 
Him whose image and likeness he bears. 





Of no soul, except that of man, is life after 
death predicated. Mere dead animals are 
never called psuchaz, souls. 

The vegetable has only the body—is only 
corporeal. The mere animal has only the 
body and soul. It is both corporeal and 
animal, Man alone on earth is a trinity ; 
and he is as really a trinity as his Maker is 
a trinity. He was made in the image and 
likeness of God. Genesis i. 26. What God 
is, man in his original purity was, but God 
is infinite, and man is only finite. The 
Bible gives us reason to believe that what 
man is, all the higher intelligences of all 
worlds are. All are trinities, or at least 
were created trinities. Many of the fallen 
have ceased to be trinities. They have be- 
come mere spirits, because_they are fallen. 
Mere spirits are only to be found among 
the fallen. Deny this, and there are many 
passages of Scripture which can not be 
explained. 

That man is as really a trinity as God is 
a trinity, is evident from many passages of 
God’s Word. Man has a body, a soul, and 
a spirit. 1 Thessalonians v. 23. The body 
he has in common with all vegetables and 
all animals, and therefore he is allied to 
both, and he is a corporeal being—a body- 
being. The soul [#ephzsh] he has in com- 
mon with every animal in the universe, and 
he is allied to them ; he is an animal. But the 
ruach, pneuma, or spirit, man has in com- 
mon with God, and all the highest intelli- 
gences of the universe. In the proper and 
highest sense of the word, only intelligences 
have the spirit. In consequence of his hav- 
ing the pneuma, or spirit, man is incompar- 
ably above every mere animal on earth. 

Death is not predicated of the spirit, but 
it is of the soul. I believe this is true of the 
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original, and of every translation of the 
Bible. 1 have fourteen different transla- 
tions, in quite a number of different lan- 
guages, and yet I have never seen the ex- 
pression “immortal soul”’ in any Bible ; but 
the soul [#epAzsh] is very frequently spoken 
of as dying or being dead. Recently, in 
looking over the index of a celebrated work, 
I found that while the author says the soul 
exists in the separate state, he does not give 
a single proof-text that refers to the psuché, 
but such as refer to the paeuma, or spirit. 
Had he said that man may exist in the sep- 
arate state, or that the souls of the righteous 
do exist in that state, or that the spirits of 
all do exist in that state, it would have been 
easy for him to have adduced proof-texts, 
but to prove that the soul is immortal is an 
impossibility. He who considers the soul 
and the spirit to be one and the same, 
grievously errs. 

The words nephish and psuché, like the 
English word soul, is often used for the 
whole man, the person. We say of a city 
that it contains so many souls; that is, so 
many persons, 1 Peter iii. 20. ‘“ Wherein 
few,” that is, eight psuckaz, “souls were 
saved by water.’’ Christ says, Matthew 
ii. 25, 26, ‘“‘For whosoever will save his 
psuché [soul], shall lose it; and whosoever 
will lose his Jsuché [soul] for my sake, shall 
find it. For what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose [zem- 
othe) his own psuchké [soul]?”’ or, “ What 
shall a man give in exchange for his psuché 
{soul].” See also the original of Mark viii. 
35. 36, and Luke ix. 24, 25. That the word 
psuché is here used for the whole person, is 
evident, for Luke, in one instance, used 
seauton, himself, for psuché. Very many 
other passages in the Old and New Testa- 
ments might be given. JAMES BOGGS. 
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AN INTIMATION.—Much interest was 
awakened at the Centennial Exposition by 
the appearance there of a new kind of iron- 
ware for domestic uses. The array of uten- 
sils of almost every conceivable shape and 


' adaptation was very large, and the house- 
keeper was inclined to linger over them and 
express dn enthusiastic appreciation of the 
ingenuity and enterprise which had brought 
out so convenient a material. This ware 
was called “‘ Granite” on account of its re- 
semblance to gray-stone. It found a ready 
market, and, as is usually the case, awakened 
competition. A similar pattern of glazed 
iron was introduced by another company, 
and styled “ Marbleized Ironware.” 

After a while considerable stir was made 
by the announcement that in this beautiful 
coating of the dish, kettle and pan, might 
lurk an insidious poison. A letter published 
in The New York Herald, by a Mr. G. T. 
Angell, averred : 

“Our State chemist, Dr. Hayes, of Bos- 
ton, has analyzed several specimens, and 
found the enamel to contain lead and arsenic 
in very dangerous proportions. Sauces, 
sour milk, tea, and water even, take the 
poison.” 

The editor of the Boston Fournal of 
Chemistry commented on this development 
thus: 

“It would certainly be a short-sighted 
policy for manufacturers to use such materi- 
als if they were necessary (which they are 
not), for the fact would soon be known and 
the sale of the ware arrested. 

“ The glaze used is essentially a glass, or 
a silicate of soda, with some modifications 
adapting it to the purposes of a glaze. There 
is no need of the use of lead and arsenic, 
and if only traces of these agents are found, 
we do not think that any special alarm need 
be felt among housekeepers. Care should 
be used to observe if the glaze remains in- 
tact by use. If it cracks, or small bits sepa- 
rate, so as to become mixed with the food, 
it might become dangerous from its physical 
effects.” 

Of course the manufacturers gave atten- 
tion to the matter, and the “Granite” peo- 
ple issued a circular in which were set forth 
the opinions of eminent chemists regarding 
the character of their ware, and asserting 
its perfect freedom from substances which 





could poison, 
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“MEAT” IN THE SCRIPTURE SENSE. 


NDER the caption of “Condensed 
Meat,” Dr. E. O. Haven critically dis- 
cusses the significance of the terms in the 
New Testament, which have been rendered 
by the English word meat, and it will not 
fail of interest to hygienists, to read the views 
of a critic who makes no profession, so far as 
we know, of vegetarian practices. He says: 
“The word meat occurs in the New Tes- 
tament nearly fifty times, being the transla- 
tion of ten different Greek words, no one of 
which means, or suggests the meaning of 
‘meat’ in its modern sense; and each of 
the ten Greek words could be better trans- 
lated into English without the use of the 
word meat, and each ought to have its own 
proper translation. 

“ The first word so translated is droma, 
literally food, or something to be eaten. In 
Luke iii. 31; ix. 13; John iv. 34; Romans 
xiv. 15, 20; 1 Cor. viii. 8,13; x. 3; it would 
be much better to translate it ‘food’ than 
‘meat.’ In 1 Cor. iii. 2, where a contrast 
between milk and 4voma is drawn, it might 
be, ‘I have fed you with milk, and not with 
any thing to be eaten.” In Mark vii. 9; 
1 Cor. vi. 13; 1 Tim. iv. 3; Heb. ix. 10; 
xiii. 9; where the plural is used, ‘meats’ 
might be allowable, but ‘ different kinds of 
food” would be preferable. The second 
word translated meat is dros¢mos, the ad- 
jective from droma, Luke xxiv. 41. ‘Have 
ye here any meat?’ It should be, ‘ Have 
ye here any thing eatable ?’ 

“ The third word, droszs, is translated va- 
riously—in seven places meat—but should 
always be translated food. Consult John iv. 
32; vi. 27-55; Rom. xiv. 17; 1 Cor. viii. 8; 
Col. ii. 16; Heb. xii. 16. It need never be 
understood as flesh, but always food. 





“ The fourth kind of meat is found in the 
word phagein, in Matt. xxv. 35: ‘I was 
a hungered, and ye gave me meat.’ It should 
be, ‘and ye fed me,’ literally, ‘ ye gave me 
to eat.’ 

“The fifth word is just as obvious a mis- 
translation, Jrosphagion. John xxi. 5: 
‘Children, have ye any meat?’ The real 
question was, ‘ Children, have you any thing 
for me to eat?’ Literally, any thing usual- 


ly eaten with other food—any little thing to 
eat. 

“The sixth word that introduces the 
word meat is nothing more nor less than 


table, ¢rafeza. Acts xvi. 34: ‘He set 
meat before them,’ is a mistranslation. It 
is literally, ‘He set a table,’ that is, he 
gave them a dinner, or a meal of victuals. 

“The seventh word introduced into this 
hash, made up of ten elements, but all 
called ‘meat,’ is ¢rophe, which every Greek 
scholar recognizes as nourishment, or what- 
ever nourishes. There are fourteen verses 
in the New Testament in which this word 
occurs as meat, but in all cases the word 
nourishment is better. 

“The eighth word so restricted is edo/o- 
thuton, Acts xv. 29. Literally it is ‘a thing 
offered to an idol.” It may be flesh, or 
vegetable, or liquid, or any thing else. 
‘That ye abstain from meats offered to 
idols.’ It should be ‘from whatever is 
offered to idols.’ 

“ The ninth member of this illustrious ten 
is sttomztrion. Luke xii. 42: ‘To give 
them their portion of meat in due season.’ 
Sitometrion was a technical term, meaning 
rations, the food given daily to a soldier or 
employee of the Government. ‘To give 
them their rations,’ or regular food. 
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“Finally we reach the tenth word trans- 
lated meat, susanaketmaz, which means 
simply ‘sit with,’ and is usually so trans- 
lated, but in four verses our translators in- 
troduced the words ‘at meat.’ In Matt. 
xiv. 9; Luke vii. 49; and Luke xiv. 10, 15, 
the ‘at meat’ should be stricken out. It 
existed only in imagination. Thus we can 
wholly dispense with the word ‘ meat ’— 
perhaps retaining ‘meats’ in the New Tes- 





tament. Yet in the few passages where 
‘flesh’ occurs as an article of food, meat 
would be as good a translation. A similar 
want of discrimination is shown in the trans- 
lation of the words rendered ‘ food.’ 

“There can be no doubt that a re- 
vision of the English Bible is required, 
and it is to be hoped that the translation 
now in preparation will be faithful to the 
original.” 





THE ACTION OF MEDICINES. 


A “QUERIST,” writing to the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, propounds the following 
conundrum : 

Arvin, ILL., June 14, 1877. 

1. We are taught by all the drug medical 
schools that drugs ac¢ on the system. What 
proof have we that such is the case? 2. If 
an emetic ac¢s on the stomach, what is the 
modus operandi? 3. Are not the medical 
profession in error on this point, and are not 
the effects of medicines caused by the living 

tem acting upon them to expel them from 
the vital domain because they are poisons 
and non-usable ? QUERIST. 


The Jnter-Ocean replies : 


Answer: 1. The effects they produce. 2. 
An emetic is a medicine that causes the 
stomach to contract and discharge its con- 
tents through the cesophagus. They are of 
two kinds, viz., those which act on the mus- 
cular coats of the stomach directly, as alum, 
cupric sulphate, etc., which act promptly, 
and those which enter into the circulation 
and cause emetic action by their effect on 
the nervous center, such as ipecacuanha, 
tartar emetic, lobelia, and many others. 3. 
This can hardly be considered a fair ques- 
tion, because it involves the discussion of 
numerous others dependent upon it. It is 
true that many medicines are virulent poi- 
sons, while pe Se are not. Any substance 
that has the property of curing or mitigating 
diseases may be called a medicine, and most 
of such remedial agents enter largely into 

s of various kinds, which stimulate the 
system and produce different effects. We 
are aware, however, that there is a school 
of physicians that have held that all medi- 
cines are poisons. 


The above answer shows how difficult it 
is to understand or interpret facts in oppo- 
sition to a preconceived opinion. The Jnter- 
Ocean seems to be quite unaware that its 
argument disproves its theory. It says the 





proof that drugs act on the system, is “the 
effects they produce.” Now these effects 
prove exactly the contrary. The Jnfer- 
Ocean does not mention a single effect that 
is not an action of the living system. An 
emetic “ causes the stomach to contract and 
discharge its contents.” Very true; and 
this contraction (effect) is the action of the 
living stomach. The stomach contracts on 
and expels the drug, therefore it acts on it. 
If the drug contracted on and expelled the 
stomach, the effect would prove the action 
of the drug. But this never occurs. 

But the /nter-Ocean seems to be a little 
dubious of its own argument, and thinks the 
question is hardly a fair one, because its dis- 
cussion involves other questions. I can not 
see how the involution of ten thousand other 
questions can affect the fairness of this one. 
Drugs do act on the living system, or they 
do not. It is plain yes or no. And the 
question is susceptible of demonstration on 
its own merits. Indeed, the demonstration 
is afforded in “the effects they produce.” 

But to make the matter still plainer, let 
us take the simplest possible illustration. A 
horse and cart are seen moving along the 
street. Does the cart push the horse, or 
does the horse draw the cart? Reasoning 
from “the effects produced,” the Jnter- 
Ocean might say that the cart causes the 
muscles of the horses legs to contract, and 
so the horse moves along and draws the 
cart, all right; but wherein is the action ? 
This is wholly on the part of the living thing, 
the horse. 

If the Jater-Occan will ever thoroughly 
investigate this subject, it will learn that, in 
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the relation between dead and living matter, 
the living is always active and the dead al- 
ways passive. This is a law of nature and 
can have no exception nor qualification. 

The /nter-Ocean is involved in the error 
of the whole medical profession in mistaking 
effect for action.. They are very different. 
Dust in the nose may be the cause of sneez- 
ing. But sneezing is the action of the living 
system ; or, in other words, the effect of dust 
in the nose is sneezing; but this effect does 
not prove that the dust acts on the nose. It 
proves just the contrary. 

Again, every effect of every one of the 
two thousand drugs of the materia medica 
is a symptom of disease ; and all symptoms 
of disease are actions of the living system, 
or the effects of such action. Let any one 
name any effect of any medicinal drug what- 
ever, and then turn to any standard work 
on Pathology, and he will find such effect 
mentioned as a symptom of disease; and if 
he will then turn to any work on Toxicol- 
ogy or Medical Jurisprudence, he will find 
the same symptom mentioned as a sign or 


«symptom of poisoning. These facts prove 
that all medicines are poisons, and that 


whenever they occasion appreciable effects, 
the effects are disease. But disease itself is 
vital action. It is the action of the living 
system in its efforts to rid itself of poisons 
and impurities. 

But in conclusion, what does this all 
amount to? Is it anything but a verbal 
theory, whether drugs act, whether the liv- 
ing system acts, or whether both act? It 
amounts to everything so far as a correct 
medical science and a true healing art are 
concerned. Medicines are administered be- 
cause they are supposed to act on some part 
or organ in virtue of some special inherent 
affinity for that part or organ. The assump- 
tion is scientifically absurd ; but without it 
drug doctors have no theory, no basis, no 
reason, no excuse for poisoning a person be- 
cause he is sick. As soon as the people 
can be made to understand the primary and 
self-evident truth, that the so-called modus 
operandi of medicines is simply the effort 
of the vital domain to rid itself of their pres- 
ence, they will never more consent to swal- 
low poisons, or anything else but usable 
things—food and drink. 

R. T. TRALL, M.D. 








A NEW SEWER TRAP. 


HILE it is a question, whether or not 

the substitution of the modern system 
of sewerage for the old system of open 
drains and cess-pools, has been of any bene- 
fit to the health of the community, there can 
be no question as to the deleterious effects 
of the present system, and of its connection 
with the more fatal modern diseases, diphthe- 
ria, scarlet fever, etc. It could scarcely be 
otherwise, with houses: more or less constant- 
ly permeated by the foul emanations of the 
sewers, products of decomposition laden 
with the sphores of disease; returned 
through the waste pipes, to be deposited in 
the lungs, and to impregnate the blood with 
the seeds of death. The common system of 
sewerage is specially defective in the trap- 
ping of the waste pipes, for not only are 
they not sufficiently trapped, but the traps 
in use are inadequate, in that a trap which 
offers only water as a preventive to the re- 
turn of the gas, affords only a partial pro- 


| tection ; as water is a ready solvent of all 
| gases, which it will take up under pressure, 
to part with where the pressure is less. But 
even were water a sufficient protection, it is 





A Sewzr Trap. 


constantly being siphoned out. To meet 
this objection a number of valve traps have 
been invented, but none which seem to offer 
greater advantages than the one figured 
above, which is offered to public considera- 
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tion as at once effective, durable, and sim- 
ple in construction. It is a modification and 
improvement of the old style m trap, com- 
bining all the efficacy of the water trap, with 
the addition of a ball valve, which at the 
same time is independently efficacious, and 
equally so whether there be any water in the 
trap or not. 

In the design the w trap is fitted in the 
second bend with an oblique enlargement 
E, an upward extension B, and an oval 
opening C, in and above the oblique. en- 
largement. The oblique enlargement forms 
the seat for an air-tight ball valve, and the 
water lies in the trap to the level F, there 
being just enough in the trap to secure the 
dropping of the ball upon its seat. Any 
excess of water falling into the trap causes 
the ball to rise above the outlet C, which 
being oval, the ball can not clog, and being of 
the same capacity as A, can offer no obstacle 
toa free outflow. As soon as the water runs 
off, the ball drops back into its place by its 
own gravity and presents an impervious bar- 
rier to the passage of any gas; all pressure 
from the sewer side, only fixing it more 
firmly. B. F, UNDERWOOD, M.D. 

Patented April 5th, 1877. 





OLD-TIME PHYSIC. 


HE evidences of their peculiar skill, 

which eminent physicians of three or 
four centuries ago have left on record in 
the shape of prescriptions and admonitions, 
appear to the medicists of the present day 
crude and ridiculous enough, and yet, can it 
be said that modern pharmacy has reduced 
the mortality by disease below the rate of 


medieval times? One or two leading doc- | 


tors have distinctly affirmed that with the 
increase of physicians, and of the Materia 
Medica, diseases have increased. 

A medicist of the Elizabethan era, whose 
reputation was considerable for ability to 
treat successfully the ills to which flesh was 
then heir, has left us some clews to his 
method of “ discussing” a case in the way 
of prescription. This is one which, for the 


multitude of its ingredients, certainly de- 
serves the title “‘ panacea.” 


' “ ELECTUARIUM DE GEMMIS.” 


“ Take two drachms of white perles ; two 
little pieces of saphyre; jacinth, corneline, 
emerauldes, granettes, of each an ounce; 
setwal, the sweate roote doronike, the rind 
of pomecitron, mace, basel seede, of each 
two drachms; of kedde corall, amber, 
shaving of ivory, of each two drachms; 
rootes both of white and red —behen, 
ginger, long peper, spicknard, folium 
indicum, saffron, cardamon, of each one 
drachm; of troch diaroden, lignum aloes, 
of each half a small handful ; cinnamon, ga- 
linga, zurubeth, which is a kind of setwal, of 
each one drachm and a half; thin pieces of 
gold and sylver, of each half a scruple ; of 
musk, half a drachm. Make your electuary 
with honey emblici, which is the fourth kind 
of mirobalans with roses, strained in equall 
partes, as much as will suffice. This healeth 
cold diseases of ye braine, harte, stomack. 
It isa medicine proved against the trem- 
blynge of the harte, faynting and souning, the 


weakness of the stomacke, pensiveness, soli- 


tarines. Kings and noblemen have used 
this for their comfort. It causeth them to 
be bold-spirited, the body to smell wel, and 
ingendreth to the face good coloure.” 





> 


A Goop TIME.—We are told that a 
birthday party was given a little boy in 
Brooklyn recently, and one of the guests 
described it to a physician the next day in 
the following terms: 

“First we all had some lemonade and 
sponge cake ; then we had birthday cake and 
ice cream ; then we had lots of mixed candies 





and some nice chocolate; and then we had 
| some more lemonade and birthday cake and 

caramels; and then Hattie Thomas and I 
| had an awful stomach ache, and Johnnie’s 
| mother and Miss Mary mixed a big glass full 
| of peppermint water, and after they made 
Hattie and me drink all we couid of it, they 
gave the rest all round to the others, and 
Johnnie’s mother said she guessed we had 
better go home.” 
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THE PLUM AND THE APRICOT. 


Classic Mention—Green Gage-—Wild Plums—The Par- 
adise for Plums—The Curculio—Plum Culture—Vari- 
eties—Prunes—The Apricot—W holesomeness—Cook- 
ing—Economy. 

Recipes : Canning Plums—Ambrosia—Dressing—Pie— 
Prunes, 

NLIKE the coy, barbaric king of our 

last number, who was so unwillingly 
introduced to civilization, our present sub- 
ject was the friendly companion of the first 
nation that walked out of barbarism into 
civilization. The ancient Egyptians raised 
plums. Plum trees abounded in Thebes 
and Memphis. The plums of Damascus 
also were in great repute, and all of these 
places sent this delicious fruit into Europe 
as soon as there were people there sufficient- 
ly civilized to appreciate it. 

CLASSIC MENTION, 

Some of this fruit was dried, and some was 
preserved in honey or in “sweet wine” — 
notice sweet wine, that is the quotation from 
old Athenzus. It was probably stewed down 
in grape juice, making a delicious preserve. 
In the time of the Czsars the Romans raised 





their own plums, of the most delicious qual- 
ities, “in purple and gold,” says Virgil; 
while Pliny complained of their abundance 
as a useless luxury. Ah, could those an- 
cient wiseacres have known true wisdom, 
they would have been content if the people 
had indulged in nothing more hurtful than 
plums. Pliny’s “ Damascene plum” is our 
Damson, which has kept its characteristics 
probably without much change. If they 
had other choice varieties in those days, we 
know nothing of them now. The next va- 
riety seems to have come out of the un- 
known, or rather to have sprung in all its 
perfection from the hands of Queen Claude, 
like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. 
Doubtless she did not make it; we are 
merely told that she “ introduced it,” and in 
France it still bears her name. It is the 
Reine Claude. The Germans, with their 
usual lack of happy adaptability in the use 
of foreign words, have called it Renklode, 
and prefixed the Grunen, as if anticipating 
the (late) introduction of the Reine Claude 
Violette. This Reine Claude is the 
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GREEN GAGE 
of the English, and the following account is 
given of this new christening: A family by 
the name of Gage, in England, obtained 
some fruit trees from the Monastery of Char- 
treuse, at Paris, and among them was a 
plum tree, upon which was no label. Like 
many a literary venture, when the name of 
author and publisher is lost, it was claimed 
by the finder, and the gardener of said fam- 
ily christened it with the family name and 
called it a Green Gage. And so the name 
‘if not the family) has been perpetuated, 
and we have now several varieties of Gages, 
which has become a specific name, and 
probably very few of those who use it sus- 
pect that a Gage was not always simply a 
plum. This comes probably from a pecul- 
iarity of dropping the “plum.” And so of 
Damsons, standard English cook-books sel- 
dom putting either of them under the head- 
ing of “Plums.” There is mary a queer 
history in a word, and if “ Reine Claude” 
holds sway only in France, it is no more 
than a just retribution for not giving the 
name and the lineage of the waif that she 
introduced. 
WILD PLUMS 

are abundant in both hemispheres, but we 
are not aware that any of our delicious, cul- 
tivated varieties came from them. In En- 
gland there is the Sloe, or thorny plum, 
found in Wales and sometimes in Highland 
valleys. It is acceptable for its abundant early 
white flowers, but its fruit, attaining the size 
of a large black currant, is ripened only by 
frost, and not very palatable at that. Its 
suckers, which are very abundant, are much 
in demand for walking-sticks. One variety, 
which has a profusiqn of large double white 
flowers, is cultivated in China and Japan. 
The Bullace is another wild kind, common 
oa the Continent, and the fruit of this is in 
some demand for cooking. Uncooked, they 
are so sour that in Provence they are called 
stbarelles, because it is impossible to whistle 
just after having eaten them. In this coun- 
try we have at least three distinct kinds, the 
fruit of which is in some demand. The 
Chickasaw plum is found in the South and 
West, a variety of which is the Dwarf Texas 
plum. The wild red or yellow plum (for 





it varies in color) is found all the way from 
Canada to the Gulf. It has a thicker skin 
than the previous species, and is quite in 
demand in new countries, where fruit is 
scarce. I have never seen it cooked “ hygi- 
enically,” but I have very pleasant recollec- 
tions of its toothsomeness when fresh (re- 
jecting the skin) and of the “ preserves”’ it 
made for winter use. The “beach plum” 
grows on or near the sandy sea-coast from 
Massachusetts to Virginia. It has of late 
frequently found its way to city markets, 
where it attracts a fair share of attention as 
the first plum of the season. These are a 
purplish red, but they all fall far short of the 
richness in taste or appearance which char- 
acterizes the cultivated plums. These, after 
having come up out of F.gypt and wandered 
through Europe, have found at last their 
congenial home in America. This is the 
PARADISE FOR PLUMS, 
In no other country are they known to sport 
into so many varieties, to grow with such 
luxuriance, and to ripen into such delicious- 
ness. The soil and the climate seem per- 
fectly adapted to their wants. It must be 
admitted, however, that this is only in favor- 
ed localities. The Hudson River is one of 
these, especially in the vicinities of the cities 
of Hudson and Albany. The soil, a rich 
clayey loam, is not only just what is needed 
for the growth of the tree, but the clay is 
not easily penetrated by the curculio, that 
fearful enemy of the plum. Other sections 
of the country also produce the plum, but 
the sandy soils of Long Island, New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland are not well adapt- 
ed to its growth ; or if it grows, its fruit falls 
a prey to its insect enemy. All these con- 
siderations greatly limit its growth, and 
especially its production for the market— 
the practical fruit-growers preferring for 
their other fruits the sandy soil which is not 
favorable to the plum. So it often happens 
that the markets of the great eastern cities 
are but poorly supplied with a fruit which 
in the hands of amateurs is one of the finest 
in the country, compared with the produce 
of other lands. Speaking of 
THE CURCULIO 

reminds us that it is worth the while to 
point out how science is able by diligent 
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study to overcome the difficulties of nature. 
This little pest, which ruined so many prom- 
ising orchards, seemed like one of the 
plagues of Egypt—so mysterious, far-reach- 
ing, and defiant. But the skill of brain tri- 
umphed at last. This insect is a little dark 
brown weevil, less than a fourth of an inch 
in length, and so shy as often to elude no- 
tice. It does not eat the fruit; it simply 
punctures it soon after it has set, making a 
little crescent-shaped scar, which is not no- 
ticed until July, when the fruit begins to 
drop. It is too late to save it now, for the 
mischief is done. Careful watching imme- 
diately after the blossoms fell, would have 
detected the thief. Perhaps the best way to 
find him is to spread a sheet beneath the 
tree and then strike its trunk sharply with a 
wooden mallet, and with sufficient force to 


* jar the tree. Now if something that looks 


like a ripe hemp-seed falls, examine it, and 
you may find it the curculio rolled up and 
playing possum. You will know him by 
two little humps on his back. Dispatch him 
quickly, and strike the tree again until you 
have shaken them all off. 

His business there is to puncture the 
fruit with his mandibles and deposit an egg, 
one in each fruit. The egg hatches and the 
worm eats its way to the stone; when the 
fruit drops, the worm crawls out, enters the 
ground and is supposed to remain there un- 
til spring, when it comes out a weevil, ready 
to go through the same round as its parent. 
A clay soil is not easily penetrated by the 
worm. The dead plums may be gathered 
and scalded or fed to the hogs Hogs and 
fowls may be turned into the plum orchard. 
The ground at this season may be covered 
with cement or with salt, which not only 
kills the grub, but becomes a good fertilizer ; 
the ground may be paved, or the tree may 
be planted in or by the side of some fre- 
quented path. All these are popular and 
effective remedies or preventives to the rav- 
ages of the curculio, 


CULTURE, 


Besides these hints, it may be well to 
know that plums sometimes come true 
from seed; that by planting a good vari- 
ety you are more likely to produce a good 





tree than with most other kinds of fruit. 
This makes it very interesting for exper- 
iments. The stones should not be per- 
mitted to mold nor to become very dry. 
Mix them with sand, but do not keep them 
saturated with water. Let them thaw and 
freeze through the winter, and if you wish 
to be certain of growth, make sure that the 
stone is cracked open in the spring. If the 
frost has not done it, crack it by striking 
the edge gently with wood on wood. Then 
plant carefully one or two inches deep and 
cultivate thoroughly, having clay in the soil 
if you can get it. The nurseryman usually 
plants seeds of the free-growing sorts, and 
buds with the kinds he wants in a little less 
than three years from the time the seed was 
planted, or about the middle of July. The 
plum is a hardy tree and requires but little 
pruning, which should be given it before the 
middle of the summer, so that the gum shall 
not exude and waste the life of the tree. 


VARIETIES. 


We have in America originated nearly all 
our choice kinds, excepting the Green Gage 
and the Damson, and for these we have paid 
the mother country good interest. It must 
not be imagined, however, that they have 
no variety of their own, for Johnson, writing 
in 1633, professed to have sixty rare sorts in 
his own garden, and more coming in every 
year. They, however, still make great use 
of the Damson, that being almost the only 
market plum cheap enough for the common 
people. To some of our most noteworthy 
kinds we have given our national names, so 
that they are readily recognizable, as the 
Washington, Jefferson, Columbian, etc. But 
none of ‘these seem to serve a good purpose 
for drying, or is it because we are too busy 
to undertake the making of 


PRUNES ? 


All this sort of dried fruit comes to us from 
France and Germany, made from sorts not 
in common cultivation here. Doubtless this, 
as well as the cheapness of labor there, has 
something to do with the fact that they can 
raise plums, dry them and send them here 
and then sell them at prices so low that we 
do not think of competing with them. 

The plums when gathered are laid on lath 
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or wicker-work frames some days in the sun, 
and then they are repeatedly placed in mod- 
erate ovens fora day at a time until dry. 
The operation is quite a nice one, and sub- 
ject to variations according to the degree of 
finish the quality of the fruit demands. The 
finer sorts are picked before sunrise, touch- 
ing only the stem, and placed in baskets 
where they do not touch each other, and 
dried very carefully for some time in the sun 
first, and on the whole with less oven heat 
than the others. These retain their bloom 
after they are dried. With some they even 
take the pains to round them out by turning 
the stone when. they are half dried. Still 
others are made from very choice fruit—the 
large yellow Brignole plum. These are 
shaken off the trees, and the second day 
they are skinned by the nails of women, so 
that no metallic instrument may mar their 
color anc transparency. After drying sev- 
eral days, they are stuck upon the points of 
osier zods several days more, then their 
stones are extracted, and they pressed into 
shape and placed in wicker baskets—“ a su- 
per-excellent sweetmeat,” doubtless what 
we call “ prunelles.” 

The now common “ French prunes” have 
been but recently introduced into common 
use in this country. They are a little higher 
in price than the old “ Turkish” prune, but 
much less expensive on the whole, since 
they require no sugar to fit them for table 
use, and some are even sweet enough to 
cook with sourer fruits. They are also much 
larger and richer. In marketing they are 
assorted according to their sizes, the largest 
counting only from forty to forty-five to the 
pound, while the smallest range from ninety 
to ninety-five, and the prices vary accord- 
ingly. This is the explanation of the figures 
we sometimes see attached to the market 
quotations of prices for French prunes. It 
is desirable to understand this if you would 
be able to criticise the prices your grocer 
may ask for his prunes. He may have an 
article of which from fifiy to fifty-five will 
weigh a pound, and for which he will there- 
fore ask from six to eight cents more than 
his neighbor, whose prunes are so small that 
it takes nearly a hundred of them to weigh 
a pound. The numbers will usually be 





given to customers who ask, or you can read 
them on the boxes. The so-called Turkish 
prunes come unassorted in casks and bar- 
rels, and at about two-thirds the price of 
the smallest French prunes. 


THE APRICOT 


is sufficiently a plum to be consorted there- 
with, though a separate species. It has 
been described as a small peach with a plum 
stone. This answers to the eye. It ripens 
earlier than the plum and earlier than any 
but the earliest peaches, making its appear- 
ance in the markets in July, just after the 
height of the cherry season. It looks like a 
little delicate peach—color; down, and all— 
being seldom over two inches in diameter— 
most of the sorts only one and a half inches. 
Its blossoms are white, and its stone is 
smooth, like that of the plum, and in some 
of the varieties, at least, it is of a peculiar 
olive color. It is a good keeper. It is also 
a hardy tree up to 42° north latitude, and 
indeed many are raised north of that. It is 
sometimes grafted on the plum stock, though 
it does well on its own, and there appear to 
be no reasons why it can not be cultivated 
wherever the plum will flourish. It is a de- 
licious dessert fruit, but so little known that 
the few which are brought to the city mar- 
kets are unappreciated. We must add. 
however, that we have never seen them at 
any but exorbitant prices. Doubtless, any 
one who should take a little pains to push 
them might do well by them. Certainly 
those who have gardens of their own ought 
not to neglect so handsome a tree and so 
delicious a fruit. They are to be treated in 
the main like the plum, with the same care 
to avoid the curculio, to which they are sub- 
ject. For other points see fruit-books. 

It is a native of Asia, and one kind grows 
wild in Siberia. It is a great favorite in 
China and Japan, where it also grows wild 
on the mountains, but it attairs its greatest 
excellence in Persia. In the flowery lan- 
guage of that land, the apricots of Iran are 
called the “‘ Seed of the Sun.” Another sort 
is cultivated for its sweet, nut-like kernel, to 
which the tree has imparted the excellence 
usually bestowed on the pulp. The apricot 
is a favorite in France. It was introduced 
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into England in the time of Henry VIIL., 
where they now cultivate twenty varieties. 
In our own country it is cultivated in Dela- 
ware and Maryland and upon the banks of 
the Hudson. 


WHOLESOMENESS. 


More fault has been found with the plum 
than with most other common fruits on this 
score. Possibly one reason is that, with the 
Damson and the Green Gage, and possibly 
some other varieties, it is not easy to de- 
cide when they are quite ripe, and unripe 
plums are certainly unwholesome. In En- 
glish child-literature, sickness from eating 
plums is one of the favorite modes of punish- 
ment for bad boys, especially if they stole 
the plums. It doubtless is a natural result 
of the circumstances. Boys, never very dis- 


criminating of the ripeness of fruit, would 
be less so under such circumstances—might 
even eat an undue quantity to get them 
more promptly out of sight—Aznc ¢l/ae lach- 
ryme@ ; but is it not a pity to put it all on 
the “ plums?” what a bad fruit, to be sure! 
On account of this badness perhaps they 


are counted good as a medicine—hence the 
“medicinal prunes ;” or does drying and ex- 
porting and cooking change their character ? 
Certain it is that the “ Turkish” prune is 
considered slightly laxative, and therefore 
wholesome in cases of constipation ; an ex- 
cellent food in cases of convalescence from 
fevers, etc. Well, we do not take much 
stock in the “ medicinal” part—a good food 
when ripe, but most varieties requiring 
stronger digestive powers than some other 
fruits. Both kinds of prunes being well 
ripened and cooked, are easily digested ; 
and plums generally, if well ripened and 
eaten at meal times with food, would, with 
most people in ordinary health, prove ac- 
ceptable. Still it should be noted that the 
fresh fruit, from its peculiar character, does 
not admit of so ready mastication as some 
other fruits, and more care should be taken 
in this respect. It is not easily divisible, 
like raspberries, which can be separated 
without the aid of teeth; nor crisp and easi- 
ly chewed like the apple, while it is easily 
swallowed and liable to slip down in masses. 
It is for this reason not so suitable as many 
other fruits for children, nor for adults who 





will not recognize the peculiarity and masti- 
cate carefully. Through lack of recognizing 
this fact, many have supposed that the 
wholesomeness of the plum is increased by 
cooking. Like most other fruits, we believe 
it to be more invigorating and refreshing 
when eaten uncooked; but since proper 
mastication is indispensable, or rather since 
it must be finely divided, so that the gastric 
juice can have free access to every part, if 
this process be not accomplished by masti- 
cation, it is better to have it secured by 


COOKING, 


Plums require cooking longer than many 
other fruits, It will not do to merely scald 
them, as we do raspberries or currants; they 
must be cooked until they are tender—and 
this must be determined by trial—not go‘ng 
beyond, for this will waste the aroma. For 
the same reason the cooking should be slow 
and gentle. The English method of “ bak- 
ing” them is very good, putting them into 
a covered jar in a moderate oven and cook- 
ing them slowly until tender, though it may 
be doubted if it require so long a time as 
the five or six hours they sometimes allow. 
Prunes also are very frequently deteriorated 
by cooking them too furiously, or they stop 
short of the object to be attained by not 
cooking them sufficiently. An hour is usu- 
ally none too long. In making “ preserves” 
(their frequent destination), they are made 
still more difficult of digestion, since the 
added sugar must be dissolved out, so we 
will excuse the preserves. Sweet plums and 
peaches harmonize well when cut up to- 
gether, and the same may be said of plums 
and grapes stewed together. 


ECONOMY. 


In some seasons the low prices of prunes 
have induced large consumption among 
poor people, but the Turkish prune, in spite 
of low figures, is a costly dish. It does not 
swell in cooking so much as many other 
fruits, and it requires much sugar. At ten 
cents per pound it costs more than dried 
whortleberries or black raspberries at forty 
cents per pound. French prunes are cheap- 
er at one-third higher price, but they are 
not nearly so economical as Zante currants, 
nor are they so appetizing. 


« 
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RECIPES. ™ 


Canning PLums.—It is not customary to stone 
or peel plums for cooking or canning. Never 


cook them in metal, always in earthenware, por- | 


celain-lined utensils, or granite ware. Fill even 
full of water, cover close and cook gently, until 
you can pierce them with a straw. Dip them 
into the cans carefully to avoid breaking them, 
and seal as you would any other fruit. 


PiuM AmBROSIA.—Damson plums may be 
made up in ambrosia the same as cherries (sce 
PuREN. Jour. for July) ; the larger kinds, if not 
very juicy, may be sliced up and made into am- 
brosia the same as sliced apples or peaches.- But 
do not undertake to stew them for this purpose, 
nor put in any juice, since this will be sure to 
make the dish heavy. It will require care in 
baking—a steady, gentle heat, and longer cooking 
than for cherries. Do not try to have it less than 
three inches deep, and do not permit the juice to 
run out of the dish. 


Dressing Piums.—The more tender plums, 


and especially those with delicate skins, can be | 


cut up for sauce either by themselves or mixed 
with peaches or tomatoes. The better way, how- 
ever, is to eat them without the intervention of 
knife and spoon. 
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Pum Piz,.—Cut the fruit in two or more parts, 
remove the stones, and stew until tender in wa- 
ter sufficient to nearly fill, but not to cover it. 
Then prepare an oatmeal crust by wetting one 
pint of “‘ A” oatmeal in one gill of waiter, fill it 
up with the fruit, season to taste, and bake un- 
til the crust is done, say fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. If you wish more crust, sprinkle the fine 
oatmeal thickly over the fruit before baking. 
Another method is to sift the fine dry oatmeal 
over the pie-dish for an under-crust, place the 
fruit on this and pour on the juice, baking as 
above. 


Prones.—Look over, wash, and put to cook 
in about twice their measure of water, cook slowly 
and gently nearly or quite an hour, or until they 
are readily pierced by a straw. If they are the 
“Turkish ’’ prunes, they will hardly be palatable 
without some seasoning or sweetening. If they 
are the French prunes, of good quality, they may 
even be too sweet. In that case they may be 
stewed together, or the French prunes may have 
added to them un equal part of acid dried apples, 
or half that amount of fresh rhubarb, or one- 
fourth part cranberries, so timing them that they 
will be done about the same time. 

JULIA COLMAN, 





RECORD OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


Condition of Jupiter and Saturn. 
—Prof. Proctor finds it necessary to defend 
his views on these planets, they having been 
attacked by Prof. Vogel, whose researches 
bearing on the light of Jupiter and Saturn 
won a prize from the Copenhagen Academy. 
The attack was based on the evidence that 
the spectra of bands and lines in those plants 
were similar to those of our own atmosphere, 
occasioned by the presence of aqueous va- 
por. Prof. Proctor argues with force against 
the conclusion that aqueous vapors consti- 
tute the chief envelope of the larger planets. 
According to the accepted theory of their 
formation, those planets are much older than 
the earth, but Prof. Proctor shows, by esti- 
mate, they have not yet had time to cool, ow- 
ing to their enormous bulk. Their lack of den- 
sity can be best explained by supposing that 
their condensation is still prevented by inter- 
nal heat. Such atmospheres as they evidently 
have would be, unless continually expanded 
by heat, compressed and solidified by the 
gravity of such great masses. The cloud- 
belts present aspects and changes which can 
be explained best if we believe that they ex- 
hibit the surface of up-rustling heated va- 
pors, with cloud-like summits. These clouds 
and belts bear no relation to the diurnal or 
annual exposure of the surface to the sun’s 
tays, and hence their changes must be refer- 
red to local causes. The outlines of these 





planets have frequently been noticed as vary- 
ing from a circular form, and a satellite oc- 
culted by the edge of the planet has reap- 
peared briefly, just after concealment ; such 
facts may be readily explained if the sur- 
rounding atmosphere is more than 2,000 
miles deep, and is subject to great mutations. 
Finally, the light of the planets is two and 
one-half times greater than that which pure 
sand-stone would reflect; hence it seems 
probable that they produce light. Prof. 
Proctor thinks that those planets will not be 
in condition to support life for many millions 
of years. 


Proximity of Mars to the Earth 
this Year.—This month will be signalized 
by an unusual occurrence, viz., the planet 
Mars will during its opposition of the 5th ap- 
proach within thirty-four millions of miles of 
our globe, and will be conspicuous for its 
brightness. Astronomers tell us that the av- 
erage distance between Mars and the earth 
at the moment of opposition is about forty- 
nine millions of miles; if, however, the op- 
position happens when the planet is as far 
from the sun as possible, and the earth as 
near the sun as it can be. they will be sepa- 
rated by a space of sixty-four million miles, 
and if, on the contrary, the event occurs when 
the conditions are reversed, the distance be- 
tween them will be only thirty-four millions, 
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and the opportunity for observation will be 
exceptionally favorable. These close oppo- 
sitions are rare, the motions of the planet and 
the earth being so reiated that they recur only 
at intervals of seventy nine years, though 
some of the intermediate oppositions, sepa- 
rated by periods of fifteen and seventeen 
years, are not very greatly inferior. The op- 
position of September will be one of the best 
possible, both earth and planet being nearly 
in their most favorable positions, and the dis- 
tance between them less than at any time 
since the summer of 1798. Important obser- 
vations will be made for the purpose of de- 
termining the distance, position, and motions 
of the planet, and to note its magnitude, form, 
rotation, surface-markings, and physical con- 
stitution. Observations of the opposition of 
Mars are available for the same purpose as 
those of a transit of Venus, and some astron- 
omers consider them capable of giving a re- 
sult hardly, if at all, inferior in certainty and 
precision. 


Recent Researches as to the Struct- 
ure of the Spinal Cord.—MM. Sappey 
and Duval have recently published a very 
important paper as to the structure of the 
spinal cord in vertebrate animals, and partic- 
ularly as to the course of the fibers. Up to the 
present date, microscopic observers have not 
been able to trace the white columns of the 
cord through the medulla oblongata and the 
pons varolii. MM. Sappey and Duval be- 
lieve that they have finally succeeded in fol- 
lowing the fibers from the core to their en- 
trance into the optic thalami and the corpora 
striata. The reader is aware that the fibers 
of the cord are divided by anatomists into 
the two anterior, the two lateral, and the two 
posterior white columns, The two former 
decussate with each other throughout the 
whole length of the cord. This decussation 
ceases as they enter the medulla oblongata, 
and they run separate, but parallel, gradually 
inclining backward until they appear on the 
posterior face of that body, where they form 
two slight longitudinal protuberances on the 
floor of the fourth ventricle. From these pro- 
tuberances they traverse the pons varolii, 
enter the crura cerebri, and finally become 
involved in the structure of the optic thalami. 
The two lateral columns decussate just below 
the medulla oblongata, the anterior and pos- 
terior columns taking no part in this decus- 
sation, which is effected by the giving off from 
each of successive flattened bands. The most 
internal layers approximate to the central ca- 
nal of the cord, deeply grooving the anterior 
horns of the gray matter, and ultimately, as 
they ascend, weaving a network over them. 
After decussating, the fibers ascend parallel 
to each other on either side of the anterior 
middle fissure, and form the superficial por- 
tion of the pyramidal bodies. not the whole of 
them. On tracing these fibers upwards, they 
are found to traverse the pons, and to enter 
into the structure of the corpora striata. The 
two posterior columns decussate higher up 
than the lateral. This decussation is effected 





by a breaking up of each of the columns into 
twelve or fifteen fasciculi which cross to the 
other side, forming the triangular raphé men- 
tioned in anatomical treatises, which sepa- 
rates the anterior internal columns of the 
pyramidal bodies. In ascending through the 
pons varolii, these columns send fasciculi to 
the tubercular quadrigemina. They then form 
the most outer portions of the cerebral crura 
and penetrate the optic thalami. With these 
facts in mind, and remembering that the great 
nerve of the leg springs from the lateral col- 
umn of the spinal cord, it is now clear that 
the corpora striata are specially concerned in 
movements of the leg, and hence in locomo- 
tion. As the great nerve of the arm springs 
from the same column, it is also evident that 
movements of the arm are similarly depend- 
ent On integrity of function in the corpora 
striata, which are, as Gall and Spurzheim 
demonstrated them to be, the great ganglia 
of voluntary motion. The foregoing state- 
ments will not be new to followers of Gall 
and Spurzheim, and they are detailed only 
to show how slow medical men have been to 
accept the great anatomical researches of the 
founders of Phrenology, and how frequently 
their statements are verified by physicians and 
announced as new. 
F. G. FAIRFIELD. 


Lenses and Blood-Corpusctles.— 
To the Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL: In the August number of the JOURNAL 
I find a note from Mr. Phin, impugning cer- 
tain propositions contained in a little article 
of mine on the structure of blood-corpuscles. 
As the main evidence of my statement, that 
they are simple globular bodies, rests upon 
direct observation with good objectives, and 
as the point is practically conceded by Ger- 
man authoritiesgthere is no exception to be 
taken to the criticism that disk is not a prop- 
erterm. Any one who has, with good lenses, 
studied these bodies in motion, will agree, I 
think, that the general opinion as to their 
structure is fallacious. The proportions of 
slide, cover, corpuscle, and mirror, presented 
in the cut published in the July issue, were 
not intended to be accurate, since accuracy 
was impracticable within the limits usually 
given to a cut, and the only purpose was to 
present the theory clearly. Mr. Phin can, 
however, satisfy himself as to the theoretical 
exactness of the principle he denies, by ex- 
perimenting a little with convex lenses. The- 
oretically, although there is a trifling varia- 
tion in practice, the focal distance of a single 
convex lens is equal to the diameter of the 
sphere of which it is a plano-convex section ; 
that of a double convex lens being equal to 
half the diameter of its sphere. The rest 
follows naturally, The principle is so simple 
and well verified that every lad of twelve 
years old knows it; and I may add that all 
the optical principles involved in the con- 
Struction of the compound microscope are 
perfectly familiar to men but rudimentarily 
acquainted with science. I have lying by me 
as I write, Nageli and Schwendener’s admira- 
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dung Desselben,a perusal of which will show 
any one the soundness of my position. As to 
the experiment he proposes, let me substitute 
a more conclusive one, that approximately 
answers the conilitions of the problem, in 
place of theclumsy and inexact boys’ play with 
a glass bulb filled with salt and water. A 
minute sphere of tinted glass, mounted in 
balsam, within a deep rubber cell cemented 
toa slide and covered with an ordinary cover, 
imitates the conditions of the case with suffi- 
cient exactness, while the tint enables the 
observer to verify the theory I have advanced. 
On slowly raising the objective, by means of 
the micrometer adjustment, a tinted .ing ap- 
pears, which is succeeded by a tinted lumin- 
ous point where the rays cross, and this, 
again, is succeeded by another ring. Now, 
measure the distance traversed by the object- 
ive in bringing the second ring into view, 
after the luminous point has been observed 
at its best, and it will be found to be an equiv- 
alent in distance for half the diameter of the 
pellet. Or,again, view the pellet illuminated 
by an unprotected gas-jet, and the brilliant 
point consists of a minute image of the flame. 
F, G. FAIRFIELD. 


The Phytolacea Electrica, a plant 
lately discovered in Nicaragua, gives a shock 
to the hand when one attempts to break off 
a branch, 


Meteorological.—The month of May, 
this year, was, in some respects, one of the 
most remarkable in American experience for 
many years. According to the report of the 
Chief Signal Officer of the War Department, 
its most interesting features were : 

First. The remarkably high temperature 
from the 18th to the 2yth ; 

Second. The heavy rain-fall west of the 
Mississippi and the drought in California ; 
also the light rains in the Lake region, and 
the forest fires in Michigan and New York ; 

Third. Injury done to grasshoppers in the 
West and South-west by cold and rainy 
weather ; 

Fourth. The earthquake of Iquique, and 
the ocean wave resulting therefrom, also 
similar wave on the 15th on Lake Erie; 

Fifth. The aurora of the 28th ; and, 

Sixth. Tornadoes and hail-storms in New 
York and New England on the 18th. 

Among the more noticeable comments 
and extracts included in the report are the 
following : 

Wet Bulb Thermometers.—From a 
series of observations on the accuracy of wet 
bulb thermometers under different condi- 
tions, Messrs. Marriott and Ward deduce the 
following conclusions as a contribution to 
hygrometry : 

First. The accuracy of the apparatus de- 
pends most upon the kind of muslin and the 
conducting thread leading to the water reser- 
voir ; those thermometers having thick mus- 
lin read too high and are less sensitive ; in 
calms, all wet bulbs read alike, but when a 





breeze springs up, thin muslins will drop 
down a degree in a few seconds, while thick 
muslins and lamp-wicks require one or two 
minutes. 

Second. The dry and wet bulbs should be 
of the same make and size—cylindrical bulbs 
are much preferable to spherical ones; it 
would be a great advantage if the muslin 
wrapping could be replaced in any way bya 
roughening or frosting of the glass bulb. 

Third. The open water reservoir should 
not stand near either bulb, otherwise they 
would be seriously affected, and the water 
cup should be covered over, having only a 
small orifice for the conducting threai; the 
wet bulb covering should be of very fine 
muslin or linen and changed once a month 
or oftener, and during very cold weather the 
muslin covering should be dispensed with, 
provided a proper coating of ice can be ob- 
tained on the-naked bulb. 

Fourth. When the muslin covering is to be 
changed the bulb should be cleaned by wash- 
ing in dilute sulphuric acid. 


An American Substitute for Gum- 
Arabic.—lt is said that the mesquite gum 
of Western Texas is almost identical with 
gum-arabic, and, during the past year, has 
become an article of export, some twelve 
thousand pounds having been gathered in 
Bexar county, and as much more between 
that and the coast. This gum exudes from 
the stem and branches of the mesquite, a 
mimosa, several species of which grow in 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona.— Yournal 
of Microscopy. 


A Tunnel Greater than Hoosar. 
—Baltimore is constructing the longest tun- 
nel in the country. When completed it will 
be seven miles long, circular in shape, and 
twelve feet in diameter. Five miles of the 
distance is through very hard rock, and the 
drilling is‘ done by manual labor, powder 
drills being impracticable in such a small 
space. The rest of the wall will be bricked. 

ifteen shafts have been sunk. The cost is 
estimated at $3,000,000 ; about 1,500 men 
are employed, and the tunnel will probably 
be completed in three years. The object of 
the tunnel is to supply the city with water, 
the present supply having proven inadequate 
and of wretched quality. 


Still Another New Metal, — This 
metal has been named Laveesium by its dis- 
coverer, M. Prat, in honor of Lavoisier. In 
color it resembles silver; it is fusible and 
malleable. Its crystals are colorless, and its 
distinctive characteristics, according to M. 
Prat, are—its silver color, the nature of its 
spectrum, the solubility of its oxide in am- 
monia, the peculiar color of its combinations 
with the ferro-cyanide of potassium, and with 
sulphureted hydrogen. With the spectro- 
scope the metal gives twenty-thrée lines, 
several of which coincide with those of cop- 
per, whence M. Prat conjectures that copper 
may contain it. 
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AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


[The mind is the man. Farming, in the highest sense, is not simply doing the hard work necessary. This can be 
done by muscle when directed by brains. The true farmer is he who can plan, direct, and control skillfully.] 





As this department is one which should contain the 
most recent gleanings of wisdom and experience, ur 
readers and friends in the rural districts are invit- 
ed to send us any items of value to agriculturists in 
general, and which should have a wide circulation, 
oe credit will,in every case, be given to the con- 
tributor. 
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More on Hygienic Tilth,. —This’ 


letter explains itself: 

“ Editors Western Rural:—In your issue 
of April 14th there is an inquiry from ‘ J. H. 
F.,, Hampton, Minn., in reference to green 
manuring. This is a question of no small 
importance to the farmers of the West, as 
green manuring affords a prompt remedy for 
some of the evils of which our lands com- 
plain. I have had some experience in the 
matter, and will give it for the benefit of oth- 
ers, if it will do any good. 

“In this vicinity our soil is a clay loam 
which packs down pretty hard under the 
heavy spring rains, when exhausted of its or- 
ganic matter. 

“\A neighbor of mine bought a field, a por- 
tion of which had been cropped annually until 
it was pronounced ‘worn out.’ The ground 
was hard and lumpy, and had been skinned 
in sections until no one could undertake to 
skin it again. He plowed and sowed it, and 
seeded it toclover. The season proved favor- 
able and he got a little wheat and a good 
stand of clover. 

“ I had advised the plowing in of a green 
crop, but had told him that Western farmers 
held that ‘ A bird in the hand was worth two 
in the bush,’ and that none of them would 
plow under a crop that seemed worth any- 
thing, for fear that they could never get it 
back. He sowed plaster and secured a fine 
growth, which he cut for hay. 

“The second crop was also good and he 
went to plowing it under. I came along while 
he was at it, and examining the clover. found 
it heavily seeded. ‘ Hold on,’ said I, ‘ you can 
not afford to plow under all this seed.’ Said 
he; ‘ You told me that if the crop was good 
for anything I would take it off, but I made 
up my mind that it should go under, and here 
it goes’ The result has been that his soil is 
light and mellow, and he harvested a mag- 
nificent crop of corn last fall. His crib is 
now full.” 


Value of the Earth-Worm.—The 
common -earth-worm, though apt to be de- 
spised and trodden on, is really a useful 
creature in its way. Mr. Knapp describes it 
as the natural manurer of the soil, consuming 
on the surface the softer part of decayed vege- 
table matters, and conveying downwards the 
more woody fibers, which there molder and 
fertilize. They perforate the earth in all di- 
rections, thus rendering it permeable by air 





and water, both indispensable to vegetable 
life. According to Mr. Darwin’s mode ot 
expression, they give a kind of under tillage to 
the land, performing the same below ground 
that the spade does above for the garden, and 
the plow for arable soil. It is, in conse- 
quence, chiefly of the natural operations ot 
worms that fields which have been overspread 
with lime, burnt marl, or cinders, become, in 
process of time, covered by a finely-divided 
soil, fitted for the support of vegetation. This 
result, though usually attributed by farmers 
to the “ working down” of these materials, is 
really due to the action of earth-worms, as 
may be seen in the innumerable casts of which 
the initial soil consists. These are obviously 
produced by the digestive proceedings of the 
worms, which take into their intestinal canal 
a large quantity of the soil in which they feed 
and burrow, and then reject in the form ot 
the so-called casts. “In this manner,” says 
Mr. Darwin, “a field manured with marl has 
been covered, in the course of eighty years, 
with a bed of earth averaging thirteen inches 
in thickness.”—£ncyclopedia Britannica. 


Two Good Things.—Enpirors Jour- 
NAL: I have lately learried how to- do two 
things properly, and the knowledge is so val- 
uable that I desire to give the public the ben- 
efit of it through the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL. The first is— 


How to Build a Cistern, — The 
main object in building a cistern is to have a 
plentiful supply of water, and the next is to 
have that water good. Dig, as for an ordi- 
nary cistern, in a round or oval shape, to a 
depth according to size, of from sixteen to 
twenty-four feet. Let the sides be trimmed 
smooth and truly perpendicular, and the bot- 
tom hollowed out a foot or fifteen inches, to 
facilitate cleaning. The sides may be walled 
either with brick or small flat stones—the lat- 
ter are preferable—using good mortar, and 
smoothing well on the inside. The bottom 
should also be strongly plastered. So far we 
have a good and durable cistern. But we 
want the water filtered. Many modes, costly 
and otherwise, have been practiced ; but the 
best, the easiest, and most economical, is to 
build a brick wall through the center, laying 
the bricks flat lengthwise of the wall, one 
thickness only, and using good lime mortar. 
This wall must not be plastered, as it is to 
act as a filter, for which purpose only it is 
built. The water must be let in on one side 
and drawn out from the other side. This is 
an admirable filter, and will keep the water 
clear and pure for years. If the cistern is 2 
large one, it would be well to build this cen- 
ter wall a little rounding toward the side the 
water is to come in; as during heavy rains 
the pressure might be too great for a straight 
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wall. For a small one, the straight wall is 
amply strong. 
The other good thing is— 


How to raise an Osage Fence.— 
Where our climate is not too severe, the 
Osage Orange has been proven the best mate- 
rial for a live fence. The great trouble with 
it, however, as with all live fences, is to get it 
started with an even thickness along the row 
—as plants here and there will fail to grow. 
Hence resort has been had to cutting off at 
the ground, or to bending down or plashing, 
to remedy this difficulty. The mode I have 
lately learned, and which I think is far better 
than all others—though it may not be new to 
many—is to allow the new hedge to grow, 
say three or four years, or until the stems will 
measure an inch in diameter or more at the 
ground. Then, early in the spring, cut off all 
the branches close to the body ; clean out the 
row of all rubbish and all the branches; saw 
each plant partly off at the ground, and bind 
it down in the row, and peg it there, following 
the row until all are cut and neatly pegged 
to the ground, overlying cach other. Many 
persons have practiced cutting and bending 
down, but have omitted to trim off the branch- 
es,and have had poor success. It is this trim- 
ming that insures a growth of new wood all 
along the line and makes a hedge that a rab- 
bit can not pass through nor a bullock go 
over. Cultivate well and trim into proper 
shape annually. P. G. 


Stock Water.—How a reserve of stock 
water may be economically stored up for use 
during droughts, is an important question for 
farmers throughout the prairie region of the 
West. A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer 
offers some suggestions which should enlist 
attention : 

“Two years ago last summer, having, with 
many others, suffered the inconvenience of a 
failure of the water supply on my place, in 
consequence of the long-continued drought, 
I dug a two-hundred-barrel cistern in my 
pasture a few feet from a ditch which crossed 
one corner, cementing on the solid clay, 
which formed the sides to within two and a 
half feet of the top, and bricking the balance. 
I laid a wooden pipe from near the top of the 
ditch to the cistern, and when the water was 
tunning the following spring, by damming 
the ditch below, it was filled with pure snow 
water. The same process was repeated last 
Spring, filling up what had been used out the 
previous summer. 

“For the last month my well has been 
nearly dry, and my house and barn cistern 
both empty. Without this reserve supply, I 
should have been in as bad a fix as are a 
great many other people at this time. The 
water in this cistern, most of which has been 
in for two years, is now as pure, bright, and 
Sparkling as when it was first filled. It has 

n a wonder to me that farmers in sections 
where reliable wells can not be obtained, 
have not availed themselves of this method 

Storing up water. There is no limit to the 





extent to which such cisterns can be multi- 
plied, furnishing a reserve supply to fall back 
upon when the ordinary supplies fail.” 


Cutting Back Young Trees.—We 
observe that mistakes are still made by some 
who set out young trees, and who are never- 
theless not aware of the importance of reducing 
the heads to correspond with the unavoidable 
reduction of the roots in taking up. The 
trees are set out, and the cutting back is put 
off till the new leaves are partly out. To do 
it then will do more harm than good. If not 
performed before the buds open, it should be 
entirely omitted. Growth is always checked 
by pruning when the leaves are opening or 
expanded. We have seen good trees nearly 
ruined in this way. If the operation is not 
already done, let all the leaves and roots re- 
main, and make up for the neglect by keep- 
ing the surface of the soil for several feet 
about the tree constantly mellow, mulching 
with manure as hot weather approaches, and 
if the weather should be very hot and dry, 
daily showering the leaves, branches, and 
stem. This showering should be regular, not 
occasional. There is a difference in different 
kinds of trees as to the amount of injury 
caused by cutting back too late. Peach trees 
will withstand the effects of such treatment 
better than most kinds; apple trees not so 
well ; cherry trees worst of all—we have seen 
them actually killed by it.—Couniry Gentle- 
man. 


Rat-Proof Granary.—The Jntéer- 
Ocean has the following advice to give: Place 
posts far enough in the ground to insure the 
stability of the building without braces, and 
extending three feet above ground. Reduce 
the tops of the posts to five inches diameter 
and place on the top of each a circular piece 
of inch board twelve inches in diameter, 
planed on the under side. Now place the 
sills on the circular pieces, and when the 
building is completed, tack around each cir- 
cular piece a strip of tin three and a half 
inches wide, which will cost in Chicago four 
or five cents each, and, as will be seen, can 
be replaced at any time without disturbing 
the building. 

The accounts received of the 
peach crop in New Jersey are encouraging ; 
and it is estimated that it will reach as high 
as 18,000,000 or 20,000,000 baskets, and the 
farmers of the State are highly elated. It is 
proposed to repeat the experiment of ship- 
ping them to Europe this summer. 


Reducing the Cost of Washing. 
—The expense of cleansing the linen of a 
family is an item which in the course of a 
year assumes considerable proportions, and 
in many cases bears heavily upon the income 
of paterfamilias. Hence any new process 
which will reduce the cost and produce as 
good results as the old way, is heartily wel- 
comed by housekeepers. From France, that 
home of the true d/anchisseur, comes the good 
news that the expense of washing may be re- 
duced to an average like this: Five centimes 
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(one cent) fore pair of drawers, two anda . half 
centimes (half cent) for each shirt, and so on. 
This is the process: One kilo (two pounds) 
of soap is reduced with a little water to a 
sort of pap, which having been slightly warm- 
ed, is cooled in forty-five liters (ten gallons) 
of water, to which is added one spoonful of 
turpentine oil and two spoonfuls of ammo- 
nia; then the mixture is agitated. The wa- 
ter is kept at a temperature which may be 
borne by the hand. In this solution are in- 
troduced the white clothes, and they are left 
there two hours before washing them in soap, 








taking care in the meantime to cover the tub. 
The soapy water may be warmed again and 
be used once more, but it will be necessary 
to add half a spoonful of ammonia. Once 
washed in soap, the clothes are put in warm 
water and the blue isapplied. This process, 
it is obvious, spares much time, much labor 
and fuel. On the other hand, it gives to the 
clothes a whiteness much superior to that ob- 
tained by any other method, and the destruc- 
tive use of the beetle is not necessary to clean 
the clothes from the impurities which they 
contain. 
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REVIEWERS’ PERSISTENCE IN ER- 
ROR--No. 2. 


N our last number we endeavored to show 
how wide of the truth certain critics 
wandered in their discussion of Phrenology, 
because of their taking for granted a state- 
ment which has little or no anatomical 
warrant, so far as its relation to the phren- 
ological distribution of organs is concerned. 
To the reader who has just entered upon 
the study of the phrenological system, the 
grave critic who proceeds to demolish it 
from the text that it places the animal pro- 
pensities in the posterior lobes, can but 
appear in a ludicrous light, since a little in- 
vestigation would have enlightened them, 
and saved them from expending time and 
thought in a fruitless argument. 
Dr. Carpenter showed, they tell us, some 


thirty years ago, that “the first rudiments 
| of brain found in ascending the animal 
scale, were rudiments of the anterior 
lobes.” This is the leading one of the 
propositions which have so tremendous an 
effect when applied to the system of Gall. 
_and Spurzheim, in the opinion of the an- 
tagonistic reviewers, that it “ crumbles into 
dust.” Obviously enough the lower organ- 
isms have brains, whose chief functions re- 
late to the preservation of individual life 
and the perpetuation of species. No one 
acquainted with the nervous anatomy of 
the lower animals can deny this. The 
phrenologist certainly has been one of the 
first to affirm it, but he has not fallen into 
the error of assigning to the elementary 
brain of an earth-worm, or a fish, or frog, or 
mole, the relation which the anterior lobe 
of the human brain bears to that cerebral 
mass. 

Neither practical investigation in the 
structure of the brains of the lower ani- 
mals, nor logic, sustain the view that in the 
advancing order of nervous development 
the cerebrum appears by lobes, first the 
anterior, then the middle, then the posterior. 
Were this the case, we would not expect to 
find a cerebellum in so low an animal as 
the frog, as we do, and that well defined. 

Each animal has a complete nervous 
system, a brain sufficient for the perform- 
ance of the functions appertaining to its 
sphere. If we examine the brain of a frog 
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we find a clearly-outlined cerebral mass, 


with a central fissure imparting the hem- 
So, too, the brain of 
small fishes show a cerebrum. An eminent 
French anatomist, M. Serres, records it as 
an axiom, that “the encephalon of all 
vertebral animals is constructed after one 


ispherical character. 


uniform type, and with the same elements,” 
and M. Cuvier writes: ‘“‘ The brains of the 
mammalia have the same parts as that of 


Both savants overstep the bounds of fact 
in their assertion of a principle which re- 
lates rather to form than to distribution, it 
being plain that the high mental capacity 
of man and the multiplex variety of his re- 
lations and conduct require a great number 
of cerebral elements, or nervous centers, 
while the rabbit, pigeon, or guinea-pig, 
with a life concerned almost entirely in 
mere subsistence, requires comparatively 
few. 

The earth-worm is a digesting machine, 
and its cerebrum consists of scarcely more 
than an olfactory center, or an organ whose 
function is that of alimentation. 

From the worm up, the cerebral mass in- 
creases by the addition of nervous centers, 
with their related functions, and in accord- 
ance with the prominence of some char- 
acteristic in an animal, we find a marked 
development of its corresponding nervous 
center, 

The bee, and fly, and other insects re- 
markable for their complex eyes and co- 
incident power of vision, have a good part 
of their brain taken up by a ganglionic 
mass corresponding with what is known in 
the human cerebrum as the optic thalami, 
(Fairfield). The squirrel, whose secretive 
and providential habi's are well known, has 
awide brain, with a marked nervous de- 
velopment in the region we would naturally 
assign to Cautiousness and Secretiveness. 





The experiments of Ferrier have shown the 
correspondence of nervous centers in ani- 
mals of the same species, and go far to 
show that the lobular theory can not be 
The 
notion that “ the first rudiments of the brain 
were rudiments of the anterior lobes” 


applied to the smooth-brain classes. 


seems to us to be due mainly to the im- 
pression derived by the early physiologists, 
from the position of the parts of the brain 
in the crania of animals low in the scale of 
development. In these the important parts 
lie in a line; first the olfactory bulb, next 
the cerebral mass, then the optic bulbs, and 
last the cerebellum. With the increase of 
intelligence the nervous development is 
chiefly shown by the cerebral mass, which 
extends both anteriorly and posteriorly, 
until in mammals, like the seal, bear, cat, 
and others, the olfactory and optic bulbs are 
covered by it, and finally in man the cere- 
bellum is completely within its posterior 
border. 

A comparison of the human brain with 
that of the highest quadrumana, like the 
dog and ape, shows that the difference con- 
sists mainly in the development of the 
anterior and middle surfaces; in the depth 
and number of the convolutions. The 
human brain projects forward in a marked 
manner, and is characterized by a special 
elevation, thus indicating the possession of 
nervous and mental qualities unknown to 
the quadrumana. They who are familiar 
with different species of dogs, know that 
the intelligent greyhound and St. Bernard 
not only possess more brain than the 
ferocious bull-dog or mongrel, but that it 
gives to their heads a superior elevation and 
The 
broad head of the bull-dog indicates a 
cerebrum correspondingly broad, and the 
large propensitive organs which are salient 
The St. Bernard 


conspicuous signs of intelligence. 


enough in its disposition. 
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may have a brain equally broad, but its 
greater development in the upper and for- 
ward parts supplies qualities which offset, to 
a degree, the influence of the basilar organs, 
and contribute to its well-known reputation 
for sagacity and gentleness. 


The writer in the Church Quarterly 
Review thus expresses himself in one place : 
“For the dependence of memory on the in- 
tegrity of the material substance of the 
brain, there is abundant evidence, though 
but little success has yet attended the efforts 
of physiologists or physicians to connect it 
with particular parts of the cerebral mass.” 
Now much of this “abundant evidence” can 
be found in the recorded cases of the dis- 
ease known as aphasia, wherein the lapse 
of memory relates to the use of suitable 
words to express a patient’s thought. 


The thing in itself is remembered, but its 
name may not be recalled. The disease or 
derangement, therefore, affects the organ of 
verbal memory, and physiologists, not phre- 
nologists, have pretty well agreed on the 
location of the organ or center which has to 
do with this verbal memory, viz., in the third 
frontal convolution of the left cerebral hemi- 
sphere. Some are disposed to associate a 
center with a similar function in the right 
cerebral lobe. 


Furthermore, the experiments of Flourens, 
Vulpian, Goltz, Hitzig, Ferrier, and others, 
who have had much to do with supplying 
this “abundant evidence” the reviewer 
speaks of, certainly indicate pretty clearly 
how the loss of a given part of the cerebrum 
affects the conduct of an animal. 

On the whole, the position of these gentle- 
men who have reviewed Phrenology lately, 
is very much like that of the “ anti-theists ” 
of the day, who reason from the assumption 
that social morality is an outgrowth of ex- 
perience, and nct due to the impression of 





religious belief upon human conduct, and 
has no rule or standard of authority to 
which the quality of acts may be referred, 
and yet, in their reasoning, call one way of 
living mean and hateful, and another way 
of living noble, blessed, admirable, all the 
time apparently oblivious of their flagrant 
inconsistency. (See Mallock in Contempo- 
rary Review for January, 1877). 

The reviewer, for instance, in discussing 
“unconscious cerebration,” is led to say: 
“ Anyhow, the extension to the brain of the 
principle of reflex action—now well estab- 
lished in regard to the lower centers of the 
nervous system—implies that the reaction 
of the cerebral substance from the impres- 
sion made on it by the organs of sense may 
become at once the cause of appropriate 
bodily movements, which will, of course, be 
the expression of thought and feeling, if 
there is thought and feeling to express, but 
which may also occur independently of 
these, when, by diversion of the attention, 
the appropriate mental state has not been 
aroused.” And a little further on, “But 
admitting ag a matter of fact that cerebral 
changes are followed _by mental states, there 
seems to be quite as much evidence for at- 
tributing our ideas and memory of words to 
the working of the cells and fibers in the 
anterior region of the brain, which repre- 
sent movements of articulation as in 
ascribing our notion of the visible picture 
of nature before us to the molecular changes 
transmitted to another part of the brain 
lying farther back from the optical image 
formed in the eye.” 

The writer here goes so far in his infer- 
ences as to trend upon the borders of the 
coldest materialism, although in the same 
connection disclaiming no part in such 
councils, and apparently forgetful that his 
admissions embody a practical confirmation 
of the organic constitution of the brain. 
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THE CONFLICTS OF LABOR AND 
CAPITAL. 


- it at all strange that the men whose in- 


telligence and muscle perform the prac- 
tical labor in the operating of a railroad 
should combine against the directors and 
officials thereof, when the latter, in the ex- 
ercise of arbitrary power, cut down the 
wages of the former, apparently disdaining 
an inquiry into the justice of such a meas- 
ure, and when the asserted occasion for it, 
financial disability, is really due to directoral 
mismanagement or official cupidity ? 

There is certainly some warrant for the 
protest of the engineers, the firemen, the 
brakemen, whose vocations are perilous to 
life and limb, and require them to face ev- 
ery atmospheric condition, however inclem- 
ent, when they see the clerk or official 
enjoying a position of leisurely ease in a 
luxuriously-appcinted office, with a salary 
so large that it enables him to maintain a 
princely domestic establishment, while they 
who bear the burden and wear of the rail- 
way business must be promptly and regu- 
larly at their places day and night, and be 
contented with the wages assigned them, 
whether adequate or not to the comfortable 
maintenance of their families. 

Is it at all strange that there should be 
uprisings—or revolts, if you will—on the 
part of the workingmen, and menaces 
which strike terror to the hearts of them 
who live in luxury, and bear themselves su- 
perbly on account of their wealth, when 
through newspaper and books, by the dem- 
agogue and the patriot, the doctrine of 
equal rights is loudly proclaimed, and the 
very grandeur of our national prestige is 
founded on the declaration, “ All men are 
born free and equal ?” 

When these workingmen see this princi- 
ple practically ignored by the master-em- 
ployer in the shop and the factory, on the 





ship and the railway, and a class strong 
and imperious, because of its wealth, con- 
temptuously regarding the poor artisan and 
laborer, their demand for justice can not be 
deemed unreasonable. 

When capital imposes heavy burdens, 
grievous to be borne, upon the broad 
shoulders of labor, has not labor a right 
to remonstrate? Has not labor, in this 
“glorious free land,”’ a right to question 
the nature of the work offered for its per- 
formance? Can wealth dictate ? and must 
poverty always submit ? 

The reasonable answers to these ques- 
tions are obvious enough. 

We are not counselors of violence. We 
have no sympathy for the disorderly acts of 
an excited mob. We believe in the maj- 
esty of the law, and would have it prop- 
erly and promptly asserted in every lawless 
movement, for when anarchy prevails, the 
original motive of the rising is lost in the 
indiscriminate conduct of a reckless mob, 
and wholesale violence is committed. 

As American society at large is consti- 
tuted, especially at the present time, the 
workers in no important branch of indus- 
try can organize and put in operation a 
strike without finding themselves reinforced 
and embarrassed by an eager throng of the 
shiftless and idle, who are ever on the 
watch for an opportunity to fill their stom- 
achs and pockets with the property of 
others. The late extensive revolt of rail- 
road employés is a marked exemplification 
of this; the grave complications and terri- 
ble disasters to life and property arose from 
the part taken in the strike by thousands of 
ruffian vagabonds. This phase of a labor 
movement against the exactions of capital 
attaches a special responsibility to the actors 
in it, and should compel the utmost delib- 
eration for the sake of their own best in- 
terests. They may disclaim affiliation with 
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the rabble, but the law-abiding citizen, see- 
ing the physical and moral support given 
by the mob passively accepted by the strik- 
ers, feels compelled to treat both classes as 
making common cause. 

Treating the matter from the side of 
right reason, the conduct of those men who 
demand higher wages is not altogether above 
reproach, in that they ignore the right of 
other men to accept the wages which they 
refuse. They can not plead ignorance of 
duty, or want of intelligence. They know 
clearly and certainly that a man can, if he 
choose, decline to accept the money which 
provides him with bread, and that he sets 
at naught the simplest principles of right 
and duty when he interferes with others 
who are willing to accept that very money 
for their labor. 

A manly, open protest by those who deem 
themselves oppressed we can not but ad- 
mire ; but conduct of the dog-in-the-manger 
If we 
stop for a few moments to consider the 
amount of evil wrought in this last hostile 


sort is only deserving of reprobation. 


movement of labor, through the stoppage of 
transportation and the supplies necessary 
for mines, factories, mercantile houses, and 
the general population, to say nothing of the 
tremendous waste of property and the terri- 
ble destruction of human life which it has 
indirectly occasioned, we can not repress a 
thrill of indignation, that intelligent men 
should precipitate so rash a measure, partic- 
ularly when the dire consequences of their 
act must come home to them eventually. 
Let the workingmen who are unjustly 
treated, counsel together for relief; let them 
present a clear statement of their grievances 
to the proper persons, then to the public, 
whose sentiment and sympatiy are usually, 
if not always, with them, and in most cases 
such a course would bring about an adjust- 
ment of the matter of complaint. Scarcely 





a railroad or manufacturing corporation ex- 
ists which would not consider the deliberate 
and earnest remonstrance of its faithful em- 
ployés against any condition or measure 
which the latter have, by general consent, 
declared unfair or oppressive. 
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ONE MAN SATISFIED. 

NE bright and beautiful morning in 

July last, we met with a strange phe- 
nomenon—a man who says he is thoroughly 
satisfied with life in all its phases. And to 
emphasize this opinion of his, he enthusias- 
tically declares that if he could enter the 
spirit world as if he never had been born, 
yet knew precisely what he knows now of 
earth, having lived upon it fifty-seven years, 
and were consulted by the Creator on the 
subject, and if it were proposed to him to be 


born into life on earth to live sixty years, and 
the question were left to his choice in all re- 


spects, he would say, “I will be born in the 
nineteenth century, in 1820,” If questioned * 
as to what part of the world he would be 
born in, he would say, “ In the United States 
If asked in what part of the 
United States, he would instantly reply, 
“Connecticut.” If asked what part of the 
State, his reply would be, “ In New London 
County.” 

“No other time since the world began has 
there been such a time in which to be born 
and live as the nineteenth century. The 
civilization of past ages has been working 
out results to make possible the steamboat, 
the magnetic telegraph, photography, the 
power loom, the sewing-machine, short- 
hand writing, railroads, the lightning print- 
ing press, and all the wonderful achieve- 
ments which have culminated in the United 
States since this century began. I would 
not have come into life earlier than I did, 
because the highest and best conditions. of 


of America.” 
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the country had not been attained, Our 
fathers had subdued the wilderness of the 
continent, and made it to be a desirable 
abode for men; they had established a free 
government with few blemishes; they had 
fought the battle against the despotisms of 
the old world and won the victory ; they had 
achieved for themselves and their children 
an inheritance which made the civilization 
and the liberty of the day possible; and 
during this present century and in this pre- 
cious country, under these blessed auspices, 
men have the highest and best opportunities 
for individual development and culture, for 
the enjoyment of the largest freedom for the 
largest number, and the general morality 
which makes life desirable. 

“Whoever is living a hundred years hence 
will find this country so greatly changed 
that one might almost as well live in China. 
The rich will have become richer and the 
poor poorer; population will have increased 
so as to make the country crowded, I ain 
I have had 
one aim in it, namely, always to do the best 


entirely satisfied with my life. 


I possibly could; to aim at the right under 
all circumstances ; and, though I occasionally 
miss it, my aim is honest and my conscience 
approves my efforts. I hope there is a life 
to come ; I expect it ; and if the future life is 
half as good as this life has been to me, I 
shall be satisfied. I am satisfied with this; 
I hope to be satisfied with the future. I 
would not change, if I had my life to live 
over again, one phase of it. I might use 
more wisely some of my opportunities, but 
the surroundings which I have had have 
been the best, and I would be willing to go 


over it, and I would not ask to have any 
phase of it altered to accommodate me. If 


my experience would enable me to make 
better use of my opportunities than I have 
done in the past, that would enhance my 
happiness so much the more. Here I am, 





thanking God for what I have had the oppor- 
tunity for knowing, and doing, and being ; 
rejoicing in the good which lite has yielded 
to me, and, as I have said, I shall be satisfied 
if the world to come is half as good as this.” 





BENEFACTORS AND BENEFACTIONS. 


gud contribution made by wealth for 

the promotion of an institution which 
has for its object the improvement of society 
is deserving of approval, but the measure of 
our approval is, or should be, graduated by 
the appropriateness of the contribution, Ev- 
erything in human conduct has its rational 
side, says the philosopher, yet in the de- 
partment of human conduct which relates 
to benevolence, it seems that society by 
common consent has waived its right to 
criticisim, and however irrational may be 
the bestowment of a gift, praises are accord- 
ed the giver on all sides, To be sure, the 
pzan of adulation is proportioned to the size 
of the contribution. 

Prof. Huxley remarked to an English au- 
dience, shortly after his visit to America, 
that the American people were a nation of 
benefactors, so many gifts and contributions 
toward educational and charitable objects 
had been brought to his notice during his 
short stay in the United States. The learn- 
ed physiologist hadn’t time, of course, to con- 
sider the merits of these several expressions 
of liberality on the part of wealth ; he could 
only be informed that such a man had en- 
dowed this or that college with a certain 
sum of money, that another had founded 
this hospital, that another had given of his 
millions to erect that grand church edifice, 
etc. Had he inquired carefully with regard 
to these “monuments,” he would probably 
have found that some of them were quite 
unnecessary, some unsuitably organized, and 
some altogether inadequate in their equip- 
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ment for the practical realization of the ob- 
ject entertained by their founder. Had he 
taken the time to survey thoroughly the 
field of American beneficence, he would 
have found that many of the gifts of wealth 
proceed from motives largely colored by self- 
ishness, and insufficiently enlightened with 
respect to the real wants of the community ; 
that some men are chiefly desirous to per- 
petuate their names, and think that in found- 
ing a seat of learning or a church edifice, 
they will reap an eternal meed of gratitude. 
Such as these do not consider the wants of 
institutions already well established, and 
performing an excellent work, and in most 
cases they but cause to be started an under- 
taking which early shows weakness because 
the money contributed for it has scarcely 
been more than sufficient to erect the build- 
ings. 

We could name several creations of this 
sort -whose beginnings were trumpeted 
throughout the country, but which are now 
scarcely alive, and the large expenditure of 
money and labor on their behalf practically 
wasted. The Pennikese Island Scientific 
School, for instance. 

If the men and women of wealth who 
have in the mind the application of some 
part of their surplus money to an object 
which, according to their desire, shall be a 
means of social benefit, would carefully in- 
quire into the wants of the community, they 
would not, if they make their donations in 
life, as should be generally the case, be mor- 
tified by the spectacle of the waste of their 
money. Such inquiry would reveal to them 
the utility of old institutions and their needs. 
We could name a dozen admirable estab- 
lishments, educational and eleemosynary, 
whose several work would be most profita- 
bly quickened by an endowment of a quar- 
ter of the sum necessary to erect the build- 
ings of a new institution. One’s common- 





sense needs no pricking up to appreciate 
the propriety of coming to the relief of an 
old and tried college in a time of embar- 
rassment. At this hour there are several 
institutions of learning which, like the Uni- 
versity of New York, are crippled by the 
great depression in what, but a short while 
ago, were deemed the best railway and 
banking securities, and the suspension of 
any one of these institutions would be a 
serious loss to American society. 

So, too, there are a dozen missionary and 
reformatory societies which need the sub- 
stantial encouragement of money aid for the 
earnest and thorough promotion of their 
different enterprises. No past time in our 
history has witnessed so much activity and 
effort for the help and education of the 
Masses as are now in exercise notwithstand- 
ing the ‘hard times.’ The Phrenological In- 
stitute has been kept in motion for years, 
affording instruction in the most valuable of 
human interests altogether by the enterprise 
and codperation ofa few self-sacrificing per- 
sons. Had its trustees the means to adapt 
its usefulness to the needs of the public, this 
Institute would at once take an important 
position among the educational and reform- 
atory movements of the land, and command 
the respect of all classes, The moneyed class 
is generous beyond precedent, and it only 
needs enlightenment with regard to the best 
methods of exercising its generosity to real- 
ize its expectations in the accomplishment of 
good, and in gratifying its desire for praise 
by the community and gratitude from the 
beneficiaries. 





Now FOR OCTOBER.— At the present 
writing (the last of July) the Summer Scs- 
sion of the Institute is in progress, and 
though the attendance is not very large, 
yet the students have intelligence, earnest- 
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ness, and that talent which means success. 
Our Autumn Session will be opened on the 
6th day of October, and will continue six 
weeks. All who have a desire for informa- 
tion, whether they contemplate being stu- 
dents in the Course or not, can obtain a 
circular explaining the work of the Insti- 
tute, and all the particulars that relate to 
the courses of instruction. We hope to 
have a large student-list in the fall; and 
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since many kinds of business are suffering 
from the dullness of the times, those who 
have a little money in hand and six weeks 
of time, may avail themselves of the op- 
portunity to learn a profession by which they 
may attain success and reputation, or qual- 
ify themselves more fully for any business 
which they may have chosen. For circulars 
please address S. R. WELLS & CO., 737 
Broadway, New York. 
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Eo Our €orrespondents, 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department, But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, tf a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN INQUIRY FaIL To RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it ; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CANNOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary posta 
ts provided by the writers. Jn all cases, persons who 
communicate with Ws through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage— 
stamps being preferred. Anonymous letters will not 
be considered. 





PHRENOLOGY AND EVOLUTION.—E. B. 
W.—There may be little or no conflict vetween 
the principles of Phrenology and of Evolution, as 
you say, but it is certain that the writers on 
Phrenology have not sought to furnish data in 
support of the latter. They bave aimed to pre- 
sent the doctrine of Phrenology clearly and fairly, 
so far as their investigations have extended. 
Phrenology recognizes the orderly development 
of the nervous system in animal life, which pre- 
sents an analogy to the doctrines set forth by 
the evolutionists. We, however, do not enter- 
tain the opinion that Phrenology corfirms Evo- 
lution, the latter being, with all its fascinating 
probabilities, an undemonstrated theory as yet. 


GOITRE AND DrET. — The abnormal 
growtn known as goitre indicates an unhealthy 
condition of the blood, induced, in most cases, 
by some irregularity or impropriety in the diet. 





Dr. Good states that the prevalence of this dis- 
order among the Swiss and Alpine people was 
“ascribed by some to the use of snow water ; 
by others to the use of water impregnated with 
calcareous earth; both of which opinions are 
entirely without foundation.” A more plausible 
theory is that it is induced by dampness in the 
atmosphere, and the foul and wretched habits 
of the people. In some cases it is due to trans- 
mitted or constitutional taint. We would advise 
you to render your diet as pure as possible. In 
other words, free from stimulating or irritating 
influences. In the treatment of guitre manipu- 
lations with water are of service, and the com- 
press might be kept on nearly all the time, with 
cold changes, if there be heat in the tumor. 
Your tendercy to hungry mania is due to former 
habits of eating, we think. Old practices can 
not be thoroughly eradicated in a short space of 
time ; they will, every now and then, assert their 
presence, to the mortification of the person. 


PERSISTENT CHILD.—Educate the boy 
in the line of his gifts. Of course give him the 
opportunities necessary for a good English train- 
ing. Reason with him; show him the necessity 
of education to enable him to carry out his 
hopes and wishes. Assist him with advice and 
direction in the line of his peculiar bent. Gen- 
tleness and sympathy will usually win upon a 
child of that character, and secure his codper- 
ation. 


HAIR TURNING GRAY.—X. Y. Z.—Two 
or three causes might be assigned for this disa- 
greeable appearance, among which constitutional 
influences and ill-health are the chief. If the 
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system be well nourished, the hair has a good 
chance for normal growth. If the body be weak 
and unduly sustained the hair sympathizes, and 
may become thin or gray. Dissipation is one of 
the prominent causes of the premature graying 
of hair. People who do not take rest enough; 
who eat stimulating, exciting food, and drink 
improper beverages, .or go to exciting social 
amusements, waste their encrgies and lose phys- 
ical vigor. 


A LIGHT MERINO GARMENT is servicea- 
ble for summer use next the skin. Linen is also 
refreshing in very warm weather, but for general 
wear in the summer we would advise thin merino. 


SORE Eyves.—Be careful with regard to 
your diet ; svoid sugar, butter, and other highly 
carbonized articles. Eat plenty of fruit, so as to 
purify the system. Use a cold water bandage 
on the eyes—not pressed upon them closely, so 
as to give annoyance. It would be well for you 
to submit the case to some good ophthalmic 
physician. A trouble of this kind should not be 
treated lightly. 


OIL STOVES.—Oil stoves are exceedingly 
convenient for the use of a family of moderate 
size ; in fact, for the use of any family whose 
management of the kitchen is economical. To 
avoid any disagreeable consequences in the way 
of escaped gas or the products of combustion, 
it would be well to place such a stove while in 
use in the chimney opening. We have used oil 
stoves with no disagreeable effects in that way. 
If one has not a grate or chimney opening (nowa- 
days too many houses are built improperly, their 
chimneys being small and furnishing to rooms 
ovly a small opening for a stove-pipe), a small 
pipe can be used to collect the smoke and gas 
and discharge it through the chimney flue. The 
oil stove should not be used in the center of a 
room for cooking or heating purposes. 


HUMAN PROGRESS.— Ques. Are all 
races susceptible of the same development ?—G. 
A. Ans. No, for the reason that they differ in 
orgavization. Development necessarily depends 
upon organization. 


THE ENDLESS SQUIRREL QUESTION,— 
A correspondent takes us to task for our late 
answer to the old question of the squirrel and the 
tree, and says: ‘“‘The man can not pass around 
the squirrel as long as they keep on opposite sides 
of the tree ; and if the sun were to move with the 
eurth so that it would always shine on one side 
of it, I hardly think you would claim that the 
earth passed around the sun." 

Ans. It is precisely what we do claim. Sup- 
pose the sun to travel in an orbit say 1,000,000 
miles in diameter, and the earth to make its cir- 
cuit around the orbit of the sun in an orbit of 
its own 100,000,000 miles in diameter, it would 





make no difference in what part of his orbit the 
sun might be, whether it traveled around its or- 
bit in just the same time that the earth required 
to make the circuit of its orbit, and the sun kept 
one side turned all the time toward the earth; 
the earth would have passed quite around every 
part and parcel of the sun and the orbit in 
which it moved just as really as if the sun had 
been in the center of the earth’s orbit and also of 
its own, and had not revolved on its axis at all. 

Place a house in the center of a hundred-acre 
lot and make a road around the lot and drive a 
horse around the farm, house and all, and it will 
make no difference whether the owner stand still 
in the center of his house and keep his face to- 
ward the team turning on his center as the team 
travels, or whether he walks around the outside 
of the house either on the side next the team or 
on the opposite side of the house. The road in- 
closes the hundred acres; the house, man, or 
squirrel occupy the center of the plat, and the 
team travels around everything ‘vithin the hun- 
dred acres whether it be stationary or moving, 
and it does not matter in what direction it may 
move. 


2 GI hat Eben Sap, = 


“RESPONSIBILITY IN PARENTAGE.”— 
The Science Tract which contains the discourse 
by the Rev. 8. H. Platt, on this topic we have 
read with muck interest, and we deem it 50 
worthy of consideration that we can not refrain 
from offering a few remarks on the subject. Mr. 
Platt has struck the right chord and should 
strike again and again, for we think the responsi- 
bilities attending parentage are of such grave im- 
port,that n<t only parents should be called upon 
to reficct upon their course of action, but those 
who have not as yet assumed the responsibilities 
of married life should be made to puuse and ask 
themselves if they are fully prepared, and feel 
the weight of the responsibilities accompanying 
the marriage vow. 

The argument of Mr. Platt is sound and truth- 
ful, and it would be well for fallen and suffering 
humanity to heed the timely and Christian 
warning, and profit thereby. We have only to 
look around us and bring into requisition the 
reasoning faculties, as we listen to the voice of 
nature, to be convinced of all the truths that are 
set forth in that tract. Man, as the noblest of 
the works of creation, was made to glorify the 
God who created him, not only in word, but in 
act and deed, and as he has been endowed with 
reasoning powers, it is his duty to strive to im- 
prove, not only the mental, but also the moral 
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aud physical powers as well, and thus to riso 
higher and higher in the scale of existence. I 
hold that each individual is held responsible for 
the manner in which he uses his faculties, and 
happy will he be who, knowing his duty, has 
fully come up to the work. Can any one plead 
ignorance in this age of the world, ignorance of 
paternal duty, of the laws of health, etc., 
when the means of acquiring knowledge are so 
cheap? Surely not. We argue that parents are 
not only responsible for the moral and spiritual 
training of their children, but for the physical as 
well. Is not the health of children of as much 
importance, and should it not receive as much 
attention as their education? Nay, more, for the 
one has direct influence over the other, and a 
child’s progress and its success in life hang upon 
the degree of health it enjoys. It is by living in 
violation of the laws of health that brings upon 
the human family the sufferings endured ; thus 
are they, to a great extent, self-created, brought 
about by carelessness as well as transmitted to 
children that rise up to establish their parents’ 
shame. There is a responsibility in parentage, 
broader and deeper than the ocean, the great 
emblem of eternity, and it reaches as high as 
heaven’s dome. We hold there is no sin of 
deeper dye than that of bringing into the world 
creatures whose lives are careers of misery and 
suffering to themselves, as well as a hinderance to 
others. The car of civilization is impeded in its 
progress, and groans beneath its load of maimed 
and halt, and lame, and blind, its lunatics, pau- 
pers, and criminals. Asylums, jails, infirmaries, 
etc., must be built to accommodate these, en- 
tailing vast expenditures of time and money. 
Now, why is all this? What is it but sin? It is 
true that the sentence of death can not be revok- 
ed, but there is much sin, suffering, and expense 
that may be reduced if the people of this nation 
would but tura their earnest attention to social 
reform. We think if parents did their duty 
toward their children there would be fewer 
suicides in the world. How many a poor girl is 
turned out upon this cold world with no means 
of support save by drudgery; uneducated, she 
goes forth, or is thrust forth from the parcntal 
roof, with little to look forward to, and little to 
hope for, and to escape their hard lot, many 
find rest in a suicide’s grave. Who is responsi- 
ble? We think that they who gave her being are, 
for did not they, in taking the marriage vow, 
acknowledge their ability to meet all of its re- 
sponsibilities ? Show me a healthy family, and 
I wili show you one that is orderly, well-regu- 
lated, and happy, and one whose record will 
never be stained by crime, and the mother of 
such a family, you may rest assured, is careful 
about the food she sets before her children ; she 
has their welfare at heart, feels her responsibil- 
ity, and well for them it is that she does; and 





her care is rewarded by raising up cheerful, 
happy, and useful men and women, who are 
blessings and ornaments to society. 


A. J. MURPHY. 


CULTIVATING COMBATIVENESS, — A 
Philadelphia correspondent speaks of his ex- 
perience in attempting to apply what he deemed 
in accordance with phrenological principles to 
his own nature. He says: “A few years ago I 
looked upon Phrenology as a sort of fanaticism, 
but now I regard it as the only system through 
which the highest intellectual development can 
be obtained. I feel like uttering George Combe’s 
exclamation, ‘Were I this moment offered the 
wealth of India, on condition of phrenology be- 
ing blotted out from my mind forever, I would 
scorn the gift.’ About a year ago I had a phren- 
ological examination, and discovered that my 
weakness was owing mainly to want of develop- 
ment in the organs of Combativeness and Self- 
esteem, while Cautiousness was excessive. I 
wus very timid, lacked determination, could not 
defend my own rights, and felt as if I were a 
stumbling-block in the world. I had, however, 
a good degree of Firmness, and so I struck out 
boldly, and endeavored to cultivate my weak 
organs, and think that I have succeeded very 
satisfactorily.” He adopted a novel method of 
cultivating Combativeness, as will be seen by the 
following quotation from his letter; “I studied 
the phrenological definition of Combativencss, 
and found that it advised one to fuce danger 
rather than shrink from it. I looked around to 
see whom I should strike first, and not being a 
pugilist, I did not think it well to operate in 
that direction. I noticed, however, that in my 
walking to and from school, I was inclined to 
turn out for every personI met. Then I called 
my reasoning organs into play, and they told me 
that I had as much right on the public thorough- 
fare as others, and should not turn out any more 
for them than they forme. So having made up 
my mind one morning to pursue a direct course, 
I walked to school, determined not to turn out 
for anybody. 1 walked on in a direct line, look- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left, but had 
not walked more than half a square when I 
came into collision with a man who was walking 
very rapidly. The result was, I lost my balance. 
Recovering myself I looked around, but the man 
disappeared, and I was master of the situation. 
1 again started on my course, but now my Cau- 
tiousness being awakened, led me to proceed 
with some care. From that time I practiced this 
sort of walking, and people d to b 
familiar with my way or disposition, and turned 
out pretty freely. I think that my organs of 
Combativeness and Self-esteem have been de- 
veloped considerably. I do not altogether advise 
other people to follow my lead in this matter, 
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but it really seems to me that my force of char- 
acter has been much brought out by it.” w. s. 


PHONOGRAPHY AS AN AID TO IM- 
PROVEMENT.—One of the chief aims of mankind 
in this enlightened aye is, or should be, self-im- 
provement. All the faculties of the mind, as 
well as the different parts of the physical struct- 
ure, can be improved and strengtheued by 
judicious training and exercise. We may not 
derive much benefit from our labors in this di- 
rection in a month, or in six months, or perhaps 
not even in a year, but the process, though slow, 
is none the less sure. 

Our minds will become strengthened by every 
hour of study, and by and by we shall find that 
we are fast gaining ascendency over our weak- 
nesses. 

Among the different studies necessary in 
strengthening the faculties of the brain, the 
study and practice of the art of Phonography 
stands pre-eminent. Not only does it strengthen 
the general understanding, filling the mind, if 
the practice be general, with a variety of useful 
knowledge, but it has its influence on separate 
and distinct faculties of the mind. The organ 
of Form for instance, is strengthened by contin- 
ual exercise in the endeavor to remember the 
configuration of the phonographic characters, 
and the-efforts to read them. 

The organ of Language is perhaps more affected 
by this study than by any other. The burning 
words of eloquence as they fali from the speaker’s 
lips, are mirrored, as it were, on the mind of the 
reporter as he follows with his brain and hand 
the words of the orator. Not only may the 
phonographer in time become a ready talker, 
but fluent, using the best words and expressions 
to convey his ideas. He also becomes acquaint- 
ed with the correct pronunciation of words. 

This useful study is also a great aid in cultivat- 
ing many other faculties, as Eventuality, Imita- 
tion, Lieality, Continuity, and others. Indeed, 
one might write all day concerning the benefits 
to be derived from a study of this useful art, not 
only as an aid to self-improvement, but also in 
the promotion of the happiness of others, in ex- 
tenling the arts and sciences, and in a great 
saving of time and disseminating general knowl- 
edge. W. H. H. 


DISCOVERING OLD HYGIENIC TRUTHS. 
—I have been very much amused by reading a 
number of articles in relation to water-treatment 
of fevers, or similar matters, which have, within 
a short time, appeared in various newspapers and 
mag-zines, some of them original productions, 
and some of them old, but all favorable to the 
water-cure system, and all treating the subject 
as if the great natural principles at which they 
are so much astonished, had been lately dis- 
covered. One of these articles was a copy of a 








letter written by a man in one of the Southern 
States, explaining his mode of treatment of fevers, 
and which was published many years ago in 
the “‘Hydropathic Encyclopedia,’’ one of the 
best books published by your house. Another 
was the article entitled ‘The Eve of a New De- 
parture,”” which was copied, in part, from the 
Cincinnati Medical News by the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, with an appropriate introduction. 
The production of such old and established 
truths, as facts, not before known to the writers, 
at this late day, is irresistibly suggestive of Rip 
Van Winkle. But this general waking-up is 
better late than never, and if it is beginning to 
occur now, far be it from my purpose to attempt 
to discourage it. It is the usual fate of reformers, 
who advance any great and startling truth, to be 
considered lunatics by the world, and after they 
dic, or are about ready to die, and the increasing 
intelligence of the people has enabled then to 
see sound sensc in the teachings, which when 
first promulgated were regarded with distrust 
and ridicule, then some other person steps in and 
“ discovers the same wonderful fact, and 
makes a great flourish. But this is an excellent 
verification of the saying, ‘‘ Truth is mighty and 
will prevail.” ¥. G. 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitfal seed.” 


He who multiplieth words will likely come to 
sin. * 


Tue atmosphere of meekness mellows the un- 
ripe fruit of human pride and haughtiness. 


ADMIT no guest into your soul that the faith- 
ful watch-dog in your bosom barks at. 


SacriFice thy will for others, that they may 
be disposed to sacrifice their wills for thee.— 
Talmud. 


Go not to your doctor for every ail, nor to your 
lawyer for every quarrel, nor to your pitcher for 
every thirst.—Spanish Proverb. 

Tus span of life was lent for lofty duties, not 
for selfishness; not to be whiled away for aim- 
less dreams, but to improve ourselves, and serve 
mankind. 


THovuGcnaTFuLness for the comfort of thos¢ 
about us, a pleasant smile, a kind word—these 
are the ingredients of which good manncrs are 
chiefly composed. 

Some men are like pyramids—very broad 
where they touch the ground, but grow nar- 
rower as they reach the sky. Observe their 
heads ; they are correspondingly pyramidal. 
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ALL brave men love ; for he only is brave who 
has affections to fight for, whether in the daily 
battle of life or in physical contests.—Haw- 
THORNE. 


Tuer are poor that have lost nothing; they 
are poorer far who, losing, have forgotten ; they 
most poor of all, who lose and wish they might 
forget.—JeAN INGELOW. 


Many a man thinks it’s virtue that keeps him 
from turning rascal, when it is only a full 
stomach. One should be grateful, and not 
mistake potatoes for principles. 


Tre and pains will do anything. This world 
is given as the prize for the men in earnest, and 
that which is true of this world is truer still of 
the world to come.—F. W. Rospertson. 


PaTIENCE is always crowned with success. 
This rule is without an exccption. It may not 
be a sp!endid success, but patience never takes 
anything in hand that it does not succeed with 
at least in some form. 


How many troubles might mankind be spared 
if they would stop to hear cach other’s explana- 
tions! How many ailments, both of body and 
soul, would be cured if explanations only came 
more frequently and freely ! 

Ir requires some talent and some generosity to 
find out talent and generosity in others, though 
nothing but self-conceit and malice are needed 
to discover or to imagine faults. It is much 
easier for an ill-natured man than for a good- 
natured man to be smart and witty.—Rev. Dr. 
SHARPE. 





MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Tae Latest.—Blue glass worn in the crown 
of the hat is said to develop brains in the head 
beneath. 


It wes the shrewd remark of an old Floren- 
tine that economy does not consist only in sav- 
ing and sparing, but also in using everything 
when there is need for it. 

One of the Southern papers tells of a man 
whose life was saved by a plug of tobacco car- 
ried in his pocket, A pistol-bullet fired at him 
lodged in the tobacco, and the man was un- 
harmed. Moral: If you must use tobacco, don’t 
take it out of your pocket. 

“Way, Eliza Mary, 1 aint seen yer for I 
don’t know ’ow long!” “No, Mrs. Jenkins, 
you aint. I’ve been that ill I don’t seem able 
to get well at all!” “ But ’aven’t you taken any 
remedy?’ ‘‘ No, indeed, Mrs. Jenkins, but I’ve 
taken a power of physic.’’ 





Op Dr. Sam Johnson knew what he was 
talking about when, in his dictionary, he put 
this definition ; ‘‘ Network—anything reticulated 
or decussated at equal distances, with interstices 
between the intersections.” 


A New York professional man returning to his 
office one day, after a substantial lunch, said to 
his assistant, ‘‘ Mr. Peetkin, the world looks dif- 
ferent to a man when he has three inches of rum 
in him.” “ Yes,” replied the junior, without a 
moment’s hesitation, “and he looks different to 
the world.” 


Make sense of this: ‘‘ Lord Palmerston then 
entered upon his head, a white hat upon his 
feet, large and well-polished bouts upon his 
brew, a dark cloud in his hand, his faithful 
walking-stick in his eye, a menacing glire say- 
ing nothing.” 


“Is there an opening here for an intellectual 
writer ?”’ said a very red-faced youth with the 
cork of a bottle sticking out of his breast pocket. 
The editor, with much dignity, took the young 
man’s intellect in and said: ‘‘ An opening? yes, 
sir ; a kind and considerate carpenter, foreseeing 
your visit, left an opening for you. Turn the 
knob to the right.” 


“You jist ought to have been over to our 
house last night!” shouted one small boy to 
another on the Campus Martius, yesterday. 
“‘Why—making pictures?” inquired the uther. 
“Naut much! Hump! No, sir; our folks went 
away, and we had pop corn, two kinds of sweet- 
ened water, milk and camphor, drew the dog 
around in the table cloth, and the hired girl told 
us eight ghost stories.’’ 


ForEwaRvED.—“ Who in the mischief has or- 
dered such boots as that?’ casually asked a 
young man of his shoemaker, pointing to a co- 
lossal pair of No. 9 mud-smashers, with inch- 
solea, and toes rounded off like the bow of the 
Brooklyn ferry-boat. “Them? Oh, them’s for 
Mr. ——; he said as he expected to do some 
heavy kickin’ in a day or two, he had ’em made 
a purpose.” The young man turned pale as he 
recognized the name of his dulcina’s father, who 
had peremptorily ordered him off the front stoop 
a few nights before. 


Aw elderly gentleman, accustomed to indulge, 
entered the room of a certain inn, where sat a 
grave friend by the fire. Lifting a pair of green 
spectacles upon his forehead, rubbing his inflam- 
ed eyes, and calling for hot brandy and water, he 
complained that “‘ his eyes were getting weaker 
and weuker, and that even spectacles didn’t seem 
to do them any good.”’ ‘I'll tell thee, friend,” 
replied the Quaker, ‘‘ what I think. If thee was 
to wear thy spectacles over thy mouth for a few 
months, thy eyes would get round again.” 
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In this department we give short reviews % such 
New Books as pudlishers see fii to send us. in these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. Jt is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, ve those related in any way to mental 
or physiologicac science. 
A MANUAL OF THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
By J. P. Maclean, A.B. 12mo, cloth, pp. 159. 
Price $1.00. 


As the title indicates, this volume is an attempt 
to present in synoptical form the evidences geo- 
logical, archeological, historical, and physiologi- 
cal, bearing on man’s existence upon the earth. 
He adopts the view of a prehistoric rudimentary 
condition from which man slowly emerged by a 
process of intellectual and moral development, 
which view his array of data appears to warrant, 
although some of them, like the fossil crania of 
Meanderthal and Mentone, admit of variant opin- 
ions. The book is neatly illustrated with por- 
traits of scientists, and views of interesting hu- 
man relics which investigation has brought to 
light. - 


FRUIT AND BREAD. A Scientific Diet. 
By Gustave Schlickeysen. Translated from 
the German, by M. L. Holbrook, M D., author 
of “ Eating for Strength,” etc., with an A - 
dix. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 227. Price BPSs. 
New York: M. L. Holbrook & Company. 
Since the publicatian of Sylvester Graham’s 

powerful treatise on vegetable food, nothing has 

appeared which can be said to exceed it as an ar- 
gument against the use of flesh meat. Although 
many volumes have been produced by hygieniats, 
and some of them are quite admirable as popular 
expositions of dietetic fact and philosophy, yet 
they do little more than repeat the teaching 
which is to be found in “ The Science of Human 

Life.” 

The hygienic movement, in its progress toward 
eschewing the flesh of animals as food, has shown 
no little activity in Germany of late years, and 
several writers of importance have given their 
pens to its maintenance. Among these may be 
mentioned Baltzer, of Nordhausen, Theodore 
Hahn, and the author of the volume above enti- 
tled. Dr, Holbrook has shown a good discretion 
in selecting this as a fit subject for translation ; 
and while it furnishes in a clear and attractive 
form a good quantity of desirable information re- 
lating to evidence in favor of the farinacew and 
other vegetables as man’s proper food, it also 
gives the reader some clew to the state of diet- 
etic reform among the German people. 

The author pursues an orderly course in the 








discussion of this topic. First, he reviews the 
“anthropological argument,” or zoological side 
of the question ; next he considers the physiologi- 
cal side ; next and last the dietetic. In the course 
of the last subdivision, he says, very truthfully : 
“The modern kitchen has thus perverted the 
natural appetite and enfeebled the natural pow- 

Only through its aid can the flesh of 
animals be rendered palatable.”” Some excellent 
suggestions are supplied with reference to the 
care and preparation of vegetable substances— 
grains, fruits, etc., and a resumé of the authori- 
ties quoted is appended. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Browne’s PHonoGRAPHIC MontTaty for July 
cxhibits enterprise and progress. 


DocuMENTARY Forw for Recording Cases of 
Disease which endanger the Public Health. Is- 
sued by the Michigan State Board of Health, 


Repty To Dr. J. Marion Sms’ PAMPsuet, 
entitled ‘‘The Woman’s Hospital in 1874,” by 
his former colleagues, Drs. E. R. Peaslee, T. A. 
Emmet, and T. G. Thomas. 


Iptz Hours. Vol. I., No.1. M. T. Richard- 
son, Publisher. Price 10 cts. This is a new ven- 
ture by our enterprising friend, in which a deal 
of story and sketch reading is furnished .for the 
price. 

Lrvms@ Witwesses ; or, Voices from the Ine 
briate’s Home at Fort Hamilton, N. Y. Let the 
poor victim of drunkenness be placed-in relations 
where he will be saved from himself under the 
guidance of skilled and kind physicians. 


Tovcn Mz GENTLY, FatHer Time. Price 40 
cents. TALLY One For Mz. Base-ball song and 
chorus. Price 40 cts. 

The above are two of the freshest compositions 
for the use of the vocalist, issued by F. W. Hel- 
mick, Cincinnati, O. 

Tue CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY. July, 
1877. Contains a fine steel portrait of Selah 
Burr Treat, with a Biographical Sketch ; Ritsche’s 
Critical History of the Doctrine of Justification ; 
Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography and Memori- 
als ; and other topics. 

“Cxasz THY WEEPING, SADDENED Heart.” 
A Ballad by M. C. Vandercook ; is a composi- 
tion which will sustain a favorable compari- 
son with the song music of the day. A pretty 
melody with an easy accompaniment. Price 
30 cts.; supplied by the author, whose post-office 
is Allegan, Mich. 

Tue Compiete Preacuer. Sermons in full, 
by some of the most prominent clergymen in this 
and other countries. The number under present 
consideration contains five sermons by eminent 
preachers. Rey. I. K. Funk, of New York, is 
editor. Price, per No., 25 cts. 





